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DESCRIPTION 


WES FERN TERRITORY 


O F 


NORTH AMERICA; 


CONTAINING 
A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT OF ITS 


CLIMATE, NATURAL HISTORY, POPULA- 
TION, AGRICULTURE, MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, 


wITH | 
AN 4MPLE DESCRIPTION OF THE SEVER AL DiVISIONS INTO 


WHICH THAT COUNTRY IS PARTITIONED, 


And an accurate Statement of the various Tribes of 
Indians that inhabit the Frontier Country. 


TO WHICH IS ANNEXED. 


A DELINEATION OF THE LAWS AND GOVERNMENT 


Or THE 


STATE 1. KENTUCKY. 

TENDING TO SHEW THE PROBABLE RISE AND 

GRANDEUR OF "els AMERICAN EMPIRE. 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO A FRIEND IN 
ENGLAND. 


— —— — 

BY GC. IMLAY, 

A Captam in the American Army during the late War, and a 
Commiſſtoner for laying out Land in the Back Settlements, 


DUBLIN: 


PRINTED FOR WILLIAM JONES, 86, DAME-STREET. 


1793. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


Tk Author of the following Let- 
ters having been an early witneſs to the 
{ſettlement of Kentucky, had frequently 
ſuggeſted to me the importance of that 
riſing country. But! confeſs that, with 
every deference to his judgment, I was 
not aware how deſervedly it had been 


eſtimated as of the utmoſt conſequence. 


1 momentous æra, during ſeveral 
years of which the eyes of the whole 


world were attentively fixed upon Eu- 


rope, had ſo entirely occupied my mind, 


that, regardleſs of occurrences in the 


remote parts of America, I felt no in- 
conſiderable aſtoniſhment at finding 
that Kentucky was to be admitted as a 
ſeparate State into the federal govern- 
ment 


It ſtruck me as a natural object of 
enquiry to what a future increaſe and 
elevation of magnitude and grandeur the 
ſpreading empire of America might at- 
tain, when a country had thus ſudden- 
1; riſen from an uninhabited wild, to 
the quantum of population neceſſary to. 
govern and regulate its own adminiſtra- | 
1 


It was under this idea that I requeſt- 
ed my friend to ſend me, at his leiſure, 
a complete deſcription of the weſtern 
country of America; an enumeration of 


the laws and government of Kentucky; 


and an account of that diſtrict of coun- 
try which appeared the moſt likely to 


become a new State. 


All this he has done in ſo ample a 


manner, that when the news of the de- 


feat of General St. Clair was received, 


I thought that the letters in queſtign 


would prove acceptable to the Public, 


as imparting to them a more particular 


knowledge to that country, ſo appa- 


rently the bone of contention between 
the Indians and the Americans. 


Conceiving a newſpaper to be the 
moſt proper channel of communication, 


I offered a copy of ſuch of the letters 


as I had then received, to the Editor 
of the Morning Chronicle. But the 


important criſis of the time, with re- 


ſpect to parliamentary buſineſs and 


(iv ) 
European politics, did not admit of his 
devoting ſo large a ſhare of that excel- 
lent paper to their inſertion, as the 
length of the letters would have requi- 
red]; and to have mutilated them, would 


have been doing injuſtice to the Author, 


and leaving the information incomplete. 


But as ſeveral other of his letters 
have ſince come to my hands, I have 
determined to publiſh them in a book, 


not doubting but that the world will 


receive as much information and amuſe- 


ment from them as I myſelf have ex- 
perienced. 


It is very certain that no work of 
the kind has hitherto been publiſhed 
in this country: end when original mat- 
ter is brought before the Public, ſure- 
ly it cannot fail to prove acceptable 
to the philoſopher, and entertaining 
to the curious, 
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(+) 

The occaſional remarks, which he 
has interſperſed, reſpecting the laws, 
religion, and cuſtoms of Europe, are 
entitled to the greateſt indulgence, as 

I believe them to be made with the 


greateſt candour. 


A man who had lived until he was 


more than five-and-twenty years old, 
in the back parts of America ( which 
was the caſe with our Author, except 
1 during the period he ſerved in the ar- 
A my), accuſtomed to that ſimplicity of 


manners natural to a people in a ſtate 


of innocence, ſuddenly arriving in Eu- 


rope, muſt have been powerfully ſtrick- 
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en with the very great difference be- 
tween the ſimplicity of the one, and 
what is called etiquette and good bree- | 
ding in the other. 


— 


( vi ) 


Perhaps ſuch a perſon 1s better cal- 


culated than ourſelves to judge of our 


manners; and doubtleſs habit very ma- 
terially acts upon the human mind; 


and ſince it has been too much the 


ractice i rope to confer favours in 
practice in Euro to confer |: 8 


proportion to the ſervility of courtiers, 


Jam apprehenſive that we have im- 


perceptibly loſt much of our energy and 


manlinefs. 


The calculated riſe of the American 
empire, which the letters contain, will 


not, I think, appear extravagant, when 


we recollect the rapid ſtrides which 


have advanced it to its preſent flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of wealth and population. 


In the life of Edward Drinker, 


| Which was publiſhed in Philadelphia, 


April 1783, are contained theſe remark- 
able particulars : 


( vu 


is « Edward Drinker was born in a 

4 cottage in 1688, on the ſpot where the 

2 City of Philadelphia now ſtands, which 

9 was inhabited, at the time of his birth, 

1 by Indians, and a few Swedes and Hol- 
landers. 


Ne often talked of picking black- 

| berries, and catching wild rabbits, 
where this populous city is now ſeated. 
He remembered the arrival of William 
Penn, and uſed to point out the ſpot: 
where the cabin ſtood in which that 
adventurer and his friends were accom- 


modated on their arrival. 


He ſaw che ſame ſpot of earth, in 
the courſe of his own life, covered with 
woods and buſhes, the receptacles of 
wild beaſts and birds of prey, after- 
wards become the ſeat of a great and 
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(vii) 


flouriſhing city, not only the firſt in 


wealth and arts in America, but equalled 
but by few in Europe. 


He ſaw ſplendid churches riſe up- 
on moraſſes, where he uſed to hear no- 
thing but the croaking of frogs; great 
wharfs and warehouſes, where he had 
often ſeen ſavages draw their fiſh from 
the river; he ſaw that river afterwards 
receiving ſhips and merchandize from 
every part of the globe, which, in his 
youth, had nothing bigger than an In- 
dian canoe. 


6 * had been the ſubject of many 


crowned hands; but when he heard 


of the oppreſſive and unconſtitutional 
acts paſſed i in Britain, he bought them 
all, and gave them to his grandſons to 


make kites of; and embracing the 
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„ 
liberty and inde pendence of his country, 
after ſeeing the beginning and end of 
the Britiſh empire in Pennſylvania, and 
after triumphing in the eſtabliſhment of 


freedom, hedied in November 1782.” 


I repeat, that when we recolle& the 
wonderful changes which had taken 
place during the life of one man, in 
Pennſylvania, under all the difadvan- 


tages with which the population of 


that country was attended, as well as the 


reſt of America, poſterity will not deem 


it extraordinary, ſhould they find the 


country ſettled quite acroſs to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in leſs than another century. 


I will ſuppoſe that the inhabitants 
of America amount at preſent to four 


millions of ſouls at leaſt, and that their 


population doubtleſs once in twetny or 


(x) 
twenty-five years; at the end of a hun- 
dred years their number will be ſix ty- 
four millions. 


This is a very ſimple but very obvi- 
ous truth. To be ſenſible of this, we 
have only to mark the ſtages of its 
growth. For, whether the ſecret of 
its amazing fecundity is owing to the 
great proportion of room which the ex- 
tent of its territory affords, ſignifies ve- 
ry little, as it does not appear likely that 

any material alteration, in that reſpect, 
will take place in the courſe of ſo ſhort 
a time as a century ; as the expanſion 


of its dominion will ſecure the ſame 


advantages to population. 


The immenſe extent of the American 
empire abounds with all climates, with 
every kind of ſoil, and with rivers ſo 
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various and extenſive, that it ſeems cal- 


culated to become a rival to half the 


globe in trade and riches. 
Some obſtructions have interfered 
with the navigation of the Mittifippi, 


which were as repugnant to found po- 


licy on the part of Spain, as it was diſ- 


treſſing to the people of the weſtern 


country. 


It was under that coercion that the 
people of Kentucky in convention, in 


the year 1788, petitioned the United 


States, upon the ſubjedt of their griev- 


ances; who, in conſcquence, remonſtra- 
ted with the Court of Spain upon that 
ſubject, when ſome indulgence was 


granted, though that navigation was 


not entirely liberated. 
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1 
This petition contains ſentiments ſo 
pure, and ſo manly, that I think there 
cannot be a better idea conveyed of 
their diſpoſitions and manners, than by 


inſerting it at full length. 


Fathers, fellow-citizens, and 


Guardians of our rights, 


As we addreſs you by the appella- 
tion of fathers, we rely on your paternal 
affection to hear us; we rely on your 
juſtice, as men and citizens ; toattend 
to the urong done to men and citizens; 
and as a people recogniſed by the 
ſolemn acts of the union, we look for 
protection to the federal head. 


„When the peace had ſecured to 
America that ſovereignty and indepen- 


dence, for which ſhe had ſo nobly con- 


41 


tended, we could not retire with our 


Atlantic friends, to enjoy, in eaſe, the 
bleſſings of freedom. Many of us had 


| expended, in the ſtruggle for our coun- 
1 try's- rights, that property which 
3 would have enabled us to poſſeſs a com- 
petence with our liberty. On the we- 
ſtern waters, the commonwealth of 
Virginia poſſeſſed a fertile, but unin- 
habited wild. In this wilderneſs we : 
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for our poſterity, to provide for their 
ſupport. 1 


* Inured to hardſhip by a long war- 
fare, we ventured into almoſt impene- 
trable foreſts —without bread or do- 


meſtic cattle, we depended on the ca- 
ſual ſupplies afforded by the chaſe 
hunger was our familiar attendant, 


( xii ) 
This petition contains ſentiments ſo 
pure, and ſo manly, that I think there 
cannot be a better idea conveyed of | 
their diſpoſitions and manners, than by 
_ Inſerting it at full length. 


Fathers, fellow-citizens, and 


Guardians of our rights, 


« As we addreſs you by the appella- 
tion of fathers, we rely on your paternal 
affection to hear us; we rely on your 
juſtice, as men and citizens; to attend 
to the urong done to men and citizens; 

and as a people recogniſed by the 
ſolemn acts of the union, we look for 
protection to the federal head. 


« When the peace had ſecured. to 
America that ſovereignty and indepen- 


dence, for which ſhz had fo nobly con- 
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tended, we could not retire with our 


Atlantic friends, to enjoy, in eaſe, the 


bleſſings of freedom. Many of us had 


_ expended, in the ſtruggle for our coun = 


try 's-rights, that property which 


would have enabled us to poſſeſs a com- 


petence with our liberty. On the we- 


ſtern waters, the commonwealth of 


Virginia poſſeſſed a fertile, but unin- 


habited wild. In this wilderneſs we 
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for our poſterity, to provide for their 


ſupport. 


&* Inured to hardſhip by a long war- 
fare, we ventured into almoſt impene- 
trable foreſts —without bread or do- 


meſtic cattle, we depended on the Ca- 


ſual ſupplies afforded by the chaſe— 


hunger was our familiar attendant, 


- 
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( 
and even our unſavoury meals were 
made upon the wet ſurface of the 
| earth, with the cloud-deformed ca- 
nopy for our covering. Though for- 
ced to pierce the thicket—it was not 
in ſafety we trod—the vile favage 
thirſted for blood, lurked in our paths, 
and ſeized the unſuſpecting hunter.“ 


« Whilſt we lamented the loſt friend, 
a brother, a father, a wife a child be- 
came the victim to the barbarian toma- 
hawk—Inſtead of conſolation, a new 
and greater misfortune deadened the 
ſenſe of former afflictions. From the 
: union we receive no ſupport ; but we 
impeach not their juſtice. | Ineffectual 
treaties, often renewed, and as often 
broken by the ſavage nations, ſerved on- 

ly tſo upply them with the means of 
our deſtruction. 


4 
gut no human cauſe could controul 
that Providence which had deſtined this 


weſtern country to be the ſeat of a civi- 


lized and happy people. The period 
of its accompliſhment was diſtant, but 
it advanced with rapid and incredible 
ftrides. We derived ſtrength from our 
falls, and numbers from our loſſes 
the unparalleled fertility of our ſoil 
made grateful returns, far diſproportion- 
ed to the ſlight labour which our ſafe- 
ty would permit us to beſtow—our 
fields and herds afford us not only ſuffi- 
cient ſupport for ourſelves, but alſo 
for the emigrants, who annually dou- 
ble our numbers, and even a ſurplus. 
{till remains for exportation—this ſur- 
plus would be far greater, did not a 
narrow policy ſhut up our navigation, 
and diſcourage our induſtry. 
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In this ſi tuation we call for your at- 
tention - we beg you to trace the Mi- 


ſſiſſippi from the ocean - ſurvey the 


innumerable rivers which water your 


weſtern territory, and pay their tribute 


too its greatneſs- examine the luxuri- 


ant ſoil which thoſe rives traverſe. 


Then we aſk, can the Gop or WisDoM 


AND NATURE have created that vaſt 


country in vain? Was it for nothing that 


he bleſſed it with a fertility ſo aſtoniſh- 


ing? Did he not provide thoſe great 


ſtreams which enter into the Miſſiſſi ppi, 


and by it communicate with the 


Atlantic, that other nations might en- 


joy with us the bleflings of our pro- 
lific ſoil ? View the country, and you 


will anſwer for yourſelves. But can 


the preſumptuous madneſs of man 
imagine a policy inconſiſtent with the 


66 


immenſe deſigns of the Dz1TyY ? Ame- 
ricans cannot. 


« As it is the natural right to the 
inhabitants of this country to navigate 
the Miſſiſſippi, ſo they have alſo a right 
derived from treaties and national com- 
pacts. 


by the treaty of peace, concluded 
in the year 1763, between the crowns 
of Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
the free navigation of the river Miſſi- 


ſſippi was aſcertained to Great Britain. 


The right thus aſcertained was exer- 
ciſed by tha ſubjects of that crown, 
until the peace of 1783, and conjointly 
with them by the citizens of the United 

States. By the treaty, in which Great 
Britain acknowledged the independency 


6 
of the United States, ſhe alſo conceded 


to them the free navigation of the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi. 


„It was a right naturally and aſſen- 
tially annexed to the poſſeſſion of the 
weſtern country. As ſuch it was claim- 
ed by America, and it was upon that 
principle ſhe obtained it. Yet the court 
of Spain, who poſſeſs the country at 
the mouth of the Mi": 1ppl, have 
obſtructed your citizens in the enjoy- 
ment of that right. 


« If policy is the motive which 
actuates p-litical conduct, will you 
ſupport this right, and thereby enable 
us to aſſiſt in the ſupport of government? 


« If you will be really our fathers, 
ſtretch forth your hands to fave us—if 


6 


you would be worthy guardians, defend 


our rights. We are a member, that 


would exert every muſcle for your ſer- 


vice. Do not cut us off from your 


body. By every tie of conſanguinity 
and affection, by the remembrance of the 
blood which we have mingled in the 


common cauſe, by a regard to juſtice, 


and to policy, we conjure you to pro- 


cure our rights. 


May your councils be guirded by 
wiſdom and juſtice, and may your de- 
termination be marked with deciſion 


and effect? Let not your beneficence be 


circumſcribed by the mountains which 


divide us; but let us feel that you are 


really the guardians and aſſerters of our 


rights. Then you would ſecure the 


prayers of the people, whoſe gratitude 


Mis f 


( xx ) 
would be as warm as their vindications 
of their rights will be eternal Then 
our connection ſhall be perpetuated to 
to the lateſt times, a monument of your 
ſuſtice, and a terror to your enemies,” 


DESCRIPTION, 


r. Cc. fc. 


DR TTE AX 
MYDEAR FRIEND, | KENTUCKY. 


TR E taſk you have given 
me, however dew I undertake with the 
greateſt pleaſure, as it will afford me an oppor- 


tunity of contraſting the ſimple manners, and 
rational life of the Americans, in theſe back ſet- 
tlements, with the diſtorted and unnatural habits 
of the Europeans : which have flowed no doubt 
from che univerſally bad laws which exiſt on 
your continent, and from that pernicious ſyſtem 
of blending religion with politics, which has 


been productive of univerſal depravity. 


( 2 ) 


While. ignorance continuad- to darken the ho- 


rizon of Europe, prieſtcraft ſeems to have forged 


fetters for the human mind, and, in the ſecurity 


of its own omnipotence, to have given a ſtamp 


to the writings, and opinions of men, that rivet- 


ted the tyranny of thoſe ingenious ſophiſts—The 


conſequence has been lamientable in the ex- 


treme. 


% TEE IEID 


Ain are #ras favourable to othe £7 of new 
governments, and though nature is governed by 


inrariable laws, the fortune of men and ſtates 


appeat frequently under the dominion of chances: 
but happily for mankind, when the American 
empire was forming, philoſophy pervaded the 


genius of Europe, and the radiance of her features 


| moulded the minds of men into a more rational 


wie 4 3a 


order. T , 7 | 15 5 


11 
14 


Ks the zenith of your power, and the inflated 


grandeur of viſionary plans for dominion, which 
the remains of gothic tyranny produced, chat gave 


occaſion to the riſe of our independence. We 


. claim no merit or ſuperior wiſdom in avoiding the 


complication of Jaws which diſgraces the courts 
of Great Britain, as well as the reſt of Europe. 
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We FOE: only oppropriated the advantages of 
new lights, as they have ſhone upon us; which 
you have an equal chance of doing; and your not 
doing it, muſt remain a monument of your folly, 
; calculated to excite the aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation of a more manly progeny. However, I 
ſhall leave this ſubject for the preſent, and pro- 
ceed in order in the hiſtory, &c. &c. which you 
requeſt ; hoping that you will be content to re- 
eeive my remarks by letter, from time to time, 


as I may find an opportunity of ſending them. 


The veſti ges of civilization deſcribed by Car- 
ver and others, on this ſide of the Allegany 
mountains, are entirely imaginary. Every mark i 
that is human has the feature of barbariſm, and 
every compariſon of the natives and animals, 
with thoſe of the old world, tends to confirm the 
opinion of thoſe ſenſible men (ſome of whom 
wrote more than a century ago) who thought 
that America was peopled from Scythia, by the 
ſtreights of Kamtſchatka: which opinion has 
been followed by your judicious natural hiſto- 
rian Pennant, in his preface to his Artic Zoology. 


They ſay, firſt, America has always been better 
B 2 


64 


peopled on the ſide towards Aſia, than on that 


towards Europe: ſecondly, The genius of the 
Americans has a great conformity to that of 
the Tartars, who never applied themſelves to 


arts: Thirdly, The colour of both is pretty 


much alike; it is certain that the difference is 
not conſiderable, and is perhaps the effect of the 
elimate, and of thoſe mixtures with which the 
Americans rub themſelves : F ourthly, The wild 
beaſts which are ſeen in America, and which 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been tranſ- 
ported thither by ſea, could only have come by 
the way of Tartary.” An addition to theſe ar- 
guments is, that the biſon of 'Scythia, and what 
is called the buffalo in America, are preciſely 
the ſame ſpecies of animal; beſides, the animals 
of both countries bear the ſtrongeſt reſemblance 


to each other. 


"Lows thing tends to convince us, that the 
world is in an infant ſtate. If it is ſubject to change 
only from the gradual wear which the operations 
of the elements neceſſarily produce, and which is 
ſo inſenſible as to require us to contemplate the 
immenſity of time and ſpace to comprehend a 
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eauſe for the alterations we diſcover, ſtill the va- 


rious phænomena, which are every where to be 
found, both on the ſurface and in the bowels of 
the earth, afford ſufficient proof that there has 
been a recent alteration upon the face of the 
globe. Whether or not mankind came origi- 
nally from the Eaſt ſignifies little. It is how- 
ever, certain, that Europe was in its infancy 
three thouſand years ago; and that America was 
ftill leſs advanced to maturity, I believe allo 
will be acknowledged; though the barbariſmm of 
the one, and the comparative civilization of the 


other, is no argument : for, let out hemiſphere 


Ie have been peopled as it would, it had the diſad- 


vantage of having. no poliſhed country in the 
neighbourhood of its vaſt extent of dominion ;. 


and if it received emigrants from Tartary, 


they were equally ſavage with. themſelves; or if 


from the wreck of a Chineſe, or Japaneſe veſſel, 
they ſeem. to have been too rare (if ever) to have 
been productive of much good to the Americans. 
The idea of the Incas of Peru being of Chineſe 
origin merits no conlideration. 


That man poſſeſſes from nature the talents ne- 
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ceflary to his own civilization, and that perfecti- 
on of philoſophy and reaſon which dignifies his 
nature, admits, 1 ſhould conceive, of no diſpute, 


In all countries which wear the marks of age, 
men ſeem always to have been advancing their 
improvements for the comfort and order of ſo- 
ciety. Adve ntitious circumſtances have rapidly 
increaſed them in modern times in the old world, 
while they have retarded them in the new, among 


the natives. The improvements in navigation 


led to the overthrow of two empires in America 


which had attained conſiderable improvements; 
and if the natives which ſtill remain are barba- 
rous, we muſt, in juſtice. to human nature, allow 
that the contempt with which the Whites have 
always treated them, and the nefarious policy of 


encouraging their fury for intoxication, have 
proved the only cauſe of it, This produced ſuch' . 


an effect, that the population of the Indian na- 


tions, had decreaſed more than à twentieth nearly 
a century ago, according to the account of Char- 


levoix. 


While Spain was practiſing the moſt odious 
tyranny;. and ſacrilegious inhumanity under the 
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cloak of a deteſtable religion, over millions of 


the miſcrable Americans, gorging an inſatiable 
avarice in the glittering mines of the new world, 
England and France, with more humanity, open- 
ed ſettlements | in North America, Other Euro- 
pean powers had ſome part in theſe ſettlements; 
but, after ſome changes previous to the begin- 


ning of the preſent century, England ſeems to 
bave been left i in quiet boſſeſſion of the country, 


lying upon, the Atlantic coaſt from Faſt Florida 
to the Bay of F undy. The French, in the mean 
time, were rearing a colony in the unhoſpitable 
and frozen foreſts of Canada. The ambition of 
Lewis XIV. and the dazzling ſcenery which the 
grandeur of his projeQs diſplayed, alone could 
have prompted that people to have perfevered in 
ſo ruinous an undertaking. But in purſuing the 
great object of that voracious tyrant, the river 
St. Lawrence was aſcended, Lake Ontario was 
traverſed, the falls of Niagara were paſſed, and 
following che waters which lead to the Mifliflippi 
river, the delectable country of Louiſiana opened 
in all the —_—_— and —_— of its charms, 
"After tt the treaty of Utrecht, both nations con- 
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tinued quietly the object of aggrandizement. 
the plan of France was inſidious. In poſſeſ- 
fion of the mouth of the river Miſh ſlippi, which 
empties into the gulf of Mexico i in about lat. 
29” ; and t the river St. LANE, which empties 
of Labs to the e, of lat. 125 
ſhe ſeems to have contemplated the conſolida- 
tion of this vaſt empire. Milfionaries) were every 
where employed to convert the natives; and ſo 


fucceſsful were they, that a perſon, even in times 
of hoſtility, ſpeaking French, will find ſecurity 


from the Parr of the e people to 1725 thing 
which f is French. mY 15 e kf 15 pl / 
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The ee of . e e ſcheme of 
Law's for ſettling Louifiana, for a time retarded 
the progreſs of that coloſſian plan. But the 


communication between Canada and Louiſiana 


being fixed and ſecured by fortreſſes at Niagara 


friendly to the French, the features of the Titan 


was diſcovered in their erecting Fort Du Queſne 
at the junction of the Mononabgla : and Allegany 
4 rivers, which form the Obs. This 93 to che 


E 

war between England and France in the year 
1756, as you may well recollect. But though 
that war terminated ſo gloriouſly for Great Bri- 
tain, and ſecurely for the then colonies, ſtill we re- 
mained ignorant of the whole of the fine coun- 
try lying between the high hills, which riſe from 
Great Sandy river, approximate the Allegany. 
mountain, and extending down the Ohio to its 
confluence with the Miſſiſſippi, and back to thoſe 
ridges of mountains which traverſe Atneriea in a 
S. W. b. W. direction, untill they are loſt in the 
flat lands of Weſt. Florida. However, certain 
men, call Long Hunters, from V ieginia- and 
North Carolina, by penetrating thefe- mountains 
(which ramify into a country, 200 miles over 
from eaſt to weſt, called the wildernsls), were 
faſcinated with the beauty and luxuriance of the 
country on the weſtern. ſide, . which their enrap- 
tured imaginations could. not find words ſuf. 
cient to depict. 


A grant had been fold by ir Six Nittons of 
Indians: to ſome Britiſh commiſſioners at Fort 
Stanwix in 1768, which comprehended this coun-- | 


try, and which afforded the Americans a pretext 
"Pq: 
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for a right to ſettle it; but it was not yet ſuffi- 
ciently known, and thoſe Indian natives who 
were not concerned in the grant, became diſſatiſ- 
fed with the proſpect of a ſettlement which might 
become ſo dangerous a thorn in their fide, and 
committed ſome maſſacres upon the firþ explor- 
ers of the country. However, after the expedi- 


tion of Lord Dunmore in 1774, and the battle at 


the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, between the 
army of Ccl. Lewis and the confederated tribes 


of Indians (in which thefe intrepid people ſuffered 
ſeverely), they were in ſome meaſure quiet. The 


aſſembly of Virginia began now to encourage 


the peopling that diſtrict of country called Ken- 


tucky, from the name of a river which runs 
nearly through the middle of it. This encou- 


ragement conſiſted in offering 400 acres of land 


to every perſon who engaged to build a cabin, 


clear a piece of land, and produce a crop of In- 


dian corn. This was called a ſettlement right. 


Some hundreds of theſe ſettlements were made; 


but, f in the mean time, Mr: Richard Henderſon 


of North Carolina, a man of no inconſiderable 


abilities, and more enterpriſe, had obtained a 
{i 1 * N „ 
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grant from the Cherokee tribe of Indians for 
this ſame tract of country; and though it was 
contrary to the laws of the land for any private 
citizen to make purchaſes of the Indians, ftill 
Mr. Henderſon perſevered in his intention of eſ- 
tabliſhing a colony of his own. T'o the inhabitants 
he intended to grant the power of making their 
own laws, while he retained the executive autho- 
rity in his own hands. He actually took poſſeſſion 
of the country, with many of his followers, where 
he remained pretty quiet, making very little im- 
provement, Virginia being at that time entirely 
occupied with the war which had commenced be- 
tween Great Britain and the confederated ſtates. 
Moſt of the young men from the back ſettlements 
of Virginia and Pennſylvania, Who would have 
migrated to this country, having engaged in the 
war, formed that body of men called Rifle-men; 
which not only checked the growth of the ſettle- 
ment, but fo dried up the ſources of emigration, 
that it was near being annihilated by the fury of 
the ſavages, who Were burried on by the emiſ- 


ſaries of the government of Canada. 


Though 8 conſiderable number of inhabitants 


1. 


had fled from the different ſtates to this country, 
in ſearch of an aſylum againſt the calamities of 
the war on the other ſide of the mountains in 


1778, 1779, and 1780, yet ſo diſtreſſed was 


the ſettlement during this laſt year, after a ri- 


gorous winter (which had been more than 
uſually ſevere upon the continent), that the ſettlers 
judged right, when they determined to abandon 
the country for ever; but they were diverted 
from this ſtep by a ſcafonable reinforcement of 
emigrants, after having experienced every horror 


which a ſanguinary war can produce. 


The legality of Mr. Henderſon's claim was in- 
veſtigated by the ſtate of Virginia in 1781; and 
though there could be no ſort of equity in it, he 
having acted in contempt of the ſtate, the legiſ- 
lature, to avoid feuds or diſturbances (for Hen- 
derſon ſtill had influence), agreed, as an indem- 
nification for the expence and trouble he had 
been at, that he ſhould be allowed a tract of 
country twelve miles ſquare, lying in the forks 
of the Ohio and Green rivers: a tract of his 


own chuſing. 


Virginia gave farther rewards and encourage- 
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ments at this tine to the firſt ſettlers, for the 


perils they had undergone in the eſtabliſhment 
of their ſettlement, of a tract of 1000 acres, 
called a pre-emption right, to be laid off adjoin- 


inz to the ſettlement of 400 acres, the grantee 


only paying office fees for the fame. After this 


period (i. e. 1781), a land office was opened by 
the ſtate, granting warrants for any quantity of 
unlocated land, upon condition of certain ſums 
of the depreciated continental currency being 
paid into the treaſure, at ſo much for an hun- 
dred acres. The great plenty and little value of 
this money ſoon cauſed the whole country to be 
tocated, which was one of the material cauſes of 


its rapid population. 


It was neceſſary, in the management of this 
buſineſs, that care ſhould be taken to prevent that 


perplexity and litigation, which. the vague man- 


ner in which that buſineſs was executed in many 


inſtances, would neceſlarily produce, For this 


purpoſe, three principal ſurveyors were appoint- 


cd, who were to lay, or cauſe to be laid off, by 


their deputies, the different locations within 


the limits of their diſtricts: this being done, 


EO 3 

and recorded in the office, the original ſurvey 

was ſent to the deputy regiſter's office, there to 

be recorded; from which it was ſent to the prin- 

cipal regiſter's office at Richmond, the ſeat of 
government, there to remain twelve months, in 

order that any perſon having a claim, by virtue 

of a prior location, might have an opportunity 

to enter a caveat, and prevent a ſurreptitious 

grant from ifſuing. Commiſhoners were alfo 

ſent to adjuſt the claims of ſettlement and pre- 

emption rights; by which means order was pre- 

ſerved, and the government of a diſtrict of coun- 

try, detached, and ſeparated at that time more 
than 200 miles from any other ſettled country — 

a country which had grown up under the devaſ- 

tation of a moſt barbarous Indian and civil war, 

and under the miſeries of famine and diſtreſs, 

ſettled by all orders of men in the United States, 

men of different intereſts, and different politics, 

was preſer ved; and the order and quiet, which 

| prevailed i in 17 84, was ſufficient to have induced 
i 2 ſtranger to have believed that he was living 


= under an old ſettled government. Such is the 


ſcience of juriſprudence, when it works upon . 
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fimple, but ſubſtantial ſprings. Hence ariſes 


harmony without expence, and equity without 


litigation. Here are no muſty forms, to lead 


you into labyrinths of doubt and perplexity, 


no contradictory caſes and reports to diſtract your 


opinions :—our deciſions are governed by acts 


of the legiſlature, decreed upon the elementary 


principles of truth and juſtice. 


After the peace between Great Britain and 
the United States in 1783, the ſettlement of 


Kentucky was conſidered as formed; but it 


was not yet determined, whether it was to be an 
appendage of Virginia or not. The United States 
claimed the back country as the property of the 


whole union, which ſhould be appropriated to 


the uſe of the federal government; but Virginia 


urged the right of the charter granted by James I, 
which deſcribed its boundaries in this ſtrange 
way.— To commence at a point ſouthward of 
the capes of Cheſapeak Bay, in lat. 3649 


running due weſt from thence, then ſetting off 


from the ſaid beginning, and running to lat. 372 


57 upon the coaſt, which is a little to the 


U 
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northward of the ſaid capes, and then running a 
north- weſt courſe, his indefinite grant, having 
no actual boundaries ſeems to have originated 
in the belief of the times of its birtf., 7. e. that 


the Atlantic and Pecike oceins were only 


divided by a narrow tract of country. This 


grant forming a ad of obtuſe angle, expand-- 


ing as it advanced w-Q war, comprehemnied the 
whole of the fine cov try og boch ſides of the 
Ohio. But, in order adjuſt all diiputes, tie 
ſtate of Virginia offere o concede the country 


weſtward of the Ohio, vided that other in- 


dividual ſtates, holding ick lands, would give 
up theire, and the whole of the country com- 
prehended within the preſent limits of the 
ſtate, on the eaſtern ſide of the river Ohio, 
ſhould be guaranteed to them by Congreſs. 
This was done; and thus the federal govern- 


ment became poſſeſſed of all the back lands in 


America. 


Thus ſtood matters reſpecting Kentucky the 
latter end of 1783. As it is neceſlary for me 
to take a retroſpeRive glance of the progreſs 
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. 
of peopling feveral other parts of the weſtern 
country I muft beg your indulgence and time 
for another letter, In the mean time, believe me 


to be devoted to your wiſhes, - 


I am, moſt ſincerely, 
Vour's, &s, 


C.J 
LET TEE: 


MY DEAR FRIEND, KENTUCKY. 


Tn E memorable defeat of General Braddock 


retarded for ſome little time, our opportunities 
of acquiring a further knowledge of the coun- 
try on the ſources of the Ohio. But the taking 
Fort du Queſne by General Forbes, in 1760, 
opened to the view of the colonies of that day a 
new world. Lands were granted by govern- 


ment to the army, for ſervices done during the 


war, which in a great meaſure, with the gar- 


riſoning Fort du Queſne (now called Fort Pitt), 


contributed to form the firſt Engliſh ſettlement 


upon the weſtern waters, 


Aſter the treaty of Paris in 1763, by which 
Great Britain obtained a cefion of Eaſt and 


Weſt Florida, and all the country lying eaſt of 


the Miſſiſſippi, with a right to navigate that 


river, frequent incurſions had been made from 


that time down the Ohio and Miſhflippi to New 


Orleans. But in theſe excurſions, which were 


by water, very little knowledge of the Kentucky 
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country had been obtained, except at the Rapids 
and ſome few other places upon the banks of the 


river, 8 


Louiſiana was well known, and many ſettle- 
ments were forming, previous to the late war, | 
3 on the eaſtern ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, above and 
below the Natchez : ſome troops had been ſta- 


tioned in the Illinois, and at Poſt St. Vincent | 
E on the Wabaſh river, where the French inha- | 
| bitants lived and cultivated their little planta- . | 


tions, in the ſtyle of the Patriarchs of old; en- 

joying the charms of nature, decked in all the 
ſolſt ſimplicity which the genial current of the | 
human ſoul, unſophiſticated by the alloy of 

European artifice, produces in ſuch elegant and 

faſcinating variety. They poſſeſſed all the ſociat 
( b talents in an eminent degree: and their hoſpi- 
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tality was ever enlivened with the charms of wit, 
and the exhilarating juice of the vine; which 
grew and flouriſhed to ſuch a degree as to pro- 
duce wine for exportation. Theſe ſettlements: 
ſill exiſts but the ſettlements upon the Miſſiſ- 
4 ſippi that were made previous to the war, 
= were Broken up by Indians, who inhabit the 
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country between Georgia and Weſt Florida, 
called the Cherokee, Creeks, Chacktaw, and 
Chichaſaws nations. Beſides, by the treaty of 
1783. between Great Britain and the United 
| States, we acquired,. the country on the eaſtern 
ſide of the Miflilippi river, only as low as the 
commencement of the 32 deg. or to the Natchez; 
ſo that thoſe ſettlements could not be renewed 
by the Americans, as Both Eaſt and Weſt Flo- 
rida fell into the hands of Spain by the fame. 
peace. | 


The ſouthern limits of Virginia, being lat. 
36% deg. are divided from North Carolina by 
a line of demarkation in a direct welt line, until 
it ſtrikes the Miſſiſſippi a little below its junction 
with the Ohio.. The fame ridge of mountains: 
which ſeparates Virginia from the weſtern coun- 

try, ſeparates the Carolinas alſo; and on this 
ſide of the mountain, within the limits of N orth· 
Carolina, the luxurianoe of the ſoil, in ſome 
parts, is equally aſtoniſhing as that of Kentucky- 
When, Lord Cornwallis penetrated intathe back. | 
parts of that ſtate, many of its inhabitants began 
to fly over the mountains for ſecurity ; and thus 


A 
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commenced the ſettlement called Cumberland 


lrom the name of its river, which is a con- 
ſiderab!s branch of the Ohio, and joins it not a 
great way from its mouth. This ſettlement 
began to form in 1780, and was encouraged by 


the ſame means as the ſettlement of Kentucky, 


. c. by ſettlements and pre-emption rights; 


and now promiſes to become ſecond in mag- 
nitude to Kentucky, of all the ſettlements upon 


the weſtern waters, and in a few years, from its 


rapid growth, doubtleſs will become a diſtinct 


ſtate. Such is the rapidity with which this part 
of the world is peopling. 


There are ſettlements {till to the ſouthward 


of this, in what is called the Great Bend of 
the Tenaſee, or the Muſcle Shoals, which 


have been made without the permiſſion of 


the federal Government. This is a fine tract 


of country, and in time muſt become very 
valuable from its particular ſituation, and the 
peculiar manner in which the navigation of 


this country muſt be conducted, concerning 


which I ſhall expatiate in its proper place. 


Its proximity. to the ſouthern Indians renders 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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it rather dangerous at preſent; but the growing 
ſtrength of Frenchbroad and Nolachuſky above, 
upon the waters of the ſame rivers will ſoon 
afford ſecurity to every part of the Tenaſee 
country. 


The country of Holſton is ſtill above theſe 
ſettlements upon the head waters of the ſame 
river, on the borders of Virginia and North 
Carolina; and that you may form ſome idea of 
the proweſs of thoſe people, I will relate a cir- 
cumſtance, which, perhaps, is not generally 
known on your fide of the water. When Lord 
Cornwallis had advanced, in 1780, into the back 
parts of North Carolina, he detached Col. Fer- 
guſon with about 500 Britiſh troops, to a place 
called King's Mountain, in order to give ſecu- 
rity to the faithful and loyal ſubjects of his Ma- 
jeſty, who were conſiderably oppreſſed by their 
' unfaithful countrymen the rebels. Col. Campbell, 
a Virginian, who lived in thoſe back ſettle- 
ments, hearing of the rendezvous of the loyal- 
| iſts, under the banner of Col. Ferguſon's de- 
tachment, at King's Mountain, aſſembled what 
militia he could, and began his march on horſe- 
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back in the evening, without mentioning their 


5 


deſtination, and by continuing their march, 


without interceſſion for upwards of one hundred 


miles, came up with them the ſecond morning, 


about the break of day, when their horſes were 
left at the foot of the mountain with a ſmall 


guard; his little army, divided into three detach- 


ments, were led to ſeparate attacks, and in 


leſs than half an hour the hill was carried, Col. 
Ferguſon killed, and the greater part of his de- 
tachment made priſoners. Col. Campbell's army 


amounted to about 500: he took more priſoners. 


From ſuch ſpecimens, I think thoſe people can 
have nothing to fear from M'Gilvery. 


I have not related this ory from vanity, or from 


the moſt diſtant idea than the Americans are in 
any reſpe& ſuperior to Engliſhmen ; ſo far from 


it, that no man can more warmly admire the 


true Engliſh than I do: but I have told it as a 


circumſtance tending to prove, that men feel- 


ing the ſpirit of liberty are always ſuperior to 


Y ſlaves; and tar a: well regulated militia are 


equal to the defence of a country without the ex- 
pence of ſupporting a ſtanding army, which is 
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not the only inconvenience flowing from ſuch a 
ſyſtem. How much of the labour and inge- 

-nuity of a ſtate is ſacrificed by ſuch a» policy! 
In how many inſtances have the laws and civil 


authority been trampled. upon by the contumely 


and ignorance of men educated with none but 
military ideas' and habits, and thereby the re- 
ſpect due to laws contaminated, and an indig- 
nant people awed by a martial phalanx! While 
a good citizen feels his own inſignificance, the 
patriotic heart mourns for the ſacrilege commit- 


ted upon their privileges with that impunity, 


which the patronage of a ſtanding army affords 
to the executive power of a ſtate. 


Me will now return to Kentucky which is the 
| key-ſtone of the ſettlements upon the waters 
of the Miſſiſfippi. The years 1783 and 1784 
brought but vaſt numbers of emigrants from all 


parts of America; particularly the latter year, 
when it was ſuppoſed than in Kentucky alone, 


not leſs than 12,000 ſouls became ſettlers ; ſeve- 
ral Europeans from France, England and Ire- 


land were among the number. The Indians gave 


us a reſpite, and there ſcemed to be nothing 
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wanting to make us the happieſt people upon 
earth. 


In 1782 the Sate of Virginia had given us a 


General Court, with judges and an Attourney- . 


General, to manage all legal affairs reſpecting the 


diſtrict, without the trouble and expence of tra- 


velling to Richmond, which is diſtant between 
five and ſix hundred miles, two hundred of 
which were through an uninhabited wilderneſs. 


In 1783, 1784, and 1785, great part of the coun- 


try was ſurveyed and patented, and the people 


in the interior ſettlements purſued their buſi- 


neſs in as much quiet and ſafety as they could 


have done in any part of Europe. Court-houſes 


were built in the different counties, and roads 


were opened for carriages, which ſeven years be- 


fore had not been ſeen in the country. The 


only roads hitherto were for ſingle horſes. 


In 1785 the diſtrict had grown ſo conſiderable 
from the great number of emigrants which had 
arrived, and that reſpectability which it had ac- 
quired produced a diſpoſition in the inhabitants 

to become an independent State, and to be 
admitted as another link in the great federal 
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chain. A convention was immediately formed 
by ſending deputies from the different coun- 
ties, who met at our metropolis, Danville, for 
the purpoſe of taking the matter into conſidera- 
tion; when it was determined, after ſome debat- 
ing, to petition Virginia for that purpoſe. An 
Act had already paſſed that State, authoriſing 
any diſtrict of country over the mountains to ſe- 
parate whenever a majority of the inhabitants 
ſhould wiſh it: but in this inſtance it was urged, 


by thoſe who were not friendly to the ſeparation, 


that it was not the wiſh of the majority of the 
inhabitants of Kentucky to become independent. 
In fact, many gentlemen holding conſiderable 
tracts of land in the diſtrict, who were not re- 


ſidents, thought our ſeparation would be prema- 


ture, particularly as we had courts of juſtice, 


whoſe juriſdiction was diſtinct from that of 


Virginia, and the only ſolid complaint (which, 
indeed, was a ſerious one) was the diſtance 
to which we muſt ſend our repreſentatives, 


and our local fituation requiring in ſome in- 


ſtances a legiſlation, which the majority of the 


Aſſembly of the State would not be competent 
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to judge of. However, this buſineſs; was pro- 


craſtinated; for finding, though we might ſepa- 


rate whenever we choſe, yet that it was optional 


with the legiſlature of Virginia to recommend us 


to be taken into the federal government (which 


they were not likely to do, and which it was cer- 
tain could not be done without), we were content 


to remain as we were for that time. 


The federal government in the courſe of this 
year undertoo to lay off the country weſt of the 


Ohio, in ſuch manner as would anſwer the pur- 
poſe of ſelling the land, and ſetting the coun- 
try. Peace had been made the preceding year 
at Fort MIntoſh, between the United States and 
the Indians, in which the country upon the 
Muſkingum, Scioto, and the Great and Little 
Miami rivers, had been given up by the Indians 
as a Jeration for former maſſacres, and as 


neceſſ e to produce permanent tranquillity ; 


they facing the United States, by ceſſion from 


* * 


Great Britain 


E limits deſcribed in the treaty of 


1783, a and that it would be in vain for them to 


remonitrat: againſt their peopling it, particu- 


C2 


0 had a right to all the country 
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larly as it was to Great Britain they were ts 


look to for reſtitution, who had abandoned them 


when allies, and fold their country without even 
conſulting them. But when the ſurveyors began 
to act, the Indians diſcovered immediate and 
hoſtile ſigns of diſapprobation, ſome maſſacres 


were committed, and the buſineſs was put off 


until the following Spring. 


| Congreſs as yet had taken no decided mea- 
ſures as to the organization of this country, or 
the mode of parcelling it out and diſpoſing of 
it; the diſcontinuance ef the late war was ſtill 


recent, and the multifarious objects which pre- 


ſented themſelves to an infant Government, not 
recovered from the ſhocks of a doubtful cre- 


dit, together with the habitual idleneſs which 


the profeſſion of arms produces, threw an em- 
barraſſment over all their proceedings. It was 


in this dilemma that they recommended the 


meeting of a convention, to be compoſed of de- 


puties from the different States, to aſſemble in 
Philadelphia in May, 1787, to take into their 
conſideration the nature and defects of the fe- 
deral government as it then exiſted. In this ex- 
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amination they found that the old government 
wanted efficiency, and the total abſence of uniſon 
between the different States, from local laws and 
cuſtoms, was productive of delay, and a variety 
of obſtructions, tending to counteract the con- 
cord of confederation. 


It was under theſe conſiderations that the pre- 
ſent federal government aroſe. It has eftablithed 
one great and important principle for the bene- 
fit of mankind, and the extenſion of civiliza- 
tion, which is, that a power may ſo exiſt in a 
government, as to admit of alteration or change, 
without danger to the tranquillity of the State; 
by government recommending to the conſtituent 
powers of that State, the deputing men to in- 
quire into the radical defects of their conſtitu- 
tion, and making ſuch alterations as the im- 
proved wiſdom of experience may find neceſ- 
ſary. It is thus in the progreſſion of things 


that governments will arrive at perfection. 

1 muſt beg that you will excuſe this digreſſion, : 
as it was neceſſary to account for the delay in 
proceeding to the ſettlement of the country weſt 


| ( 30) 
of the Ohio. This buſineſs took up the greater 
part of 1787, ſo that it was a year or more be- 
fore much was done. In the meantime the In- 


dians continued to increaſe their depredations, 


under a belief that, if once the Whites were ſuf- 
fered to eſtabliſhed themſelves on their ſide of the 


Ohio, there would be no end to their incroach- 


ments until they became extirpated. In this 


opinion, they were not a little encouraged by 
the Engliſh traders at Detroit and Niagara, who, 
from an avarice in human nature hard to be ac- 
counted for (but as it degenerates under bad 
laws and worſe merals), ſeek, in murder and 
bloodſhed, for the fale of a few extra pounds of 
gun- powder and lead. However ſome land had 


been ſurveyed in 1786 and 1787, and in the lat- 


ter year a ſettlement was formed upon the Mluſ- 
kingum, which may be looked upon as the com- 
mencement of the American ſettlements upon 
the weſtern fide of the Ohio. In 1788 and 
1789 ſome farther ſurveying was done; but lit- 


tle ſince has been tranſacted in thoſe parts, ex- 


cept wars between the Indians and the ſettlers. 


4 
Yet it is to be hoped that the decided meaſures 
taken by the United States will ſecure peace, 


which cannot fail to pomote proſperity. 


Nature in her pride has given to the regions 
of this fair river a fertility ſo aſtoniſhing, that 
to believe it, ocular demonſtration becomes 
neceſſary. During theſe times of barbarous war 
and maſſacre, the people of Kentucky and Cum- 
berland, ſecured by their numbers and ſtrength, 
except in their outermoſt plantations, enjoyed 
per ſect ſecurity. The former continued to keep 
in view the object of he independernce, and 
from the reſpectable figure ſhe has made in the 
adminiſtration of her affairs, it is at length 
agreed, that ſhe is to be admitted into the fe- 
deral union in June 1792. 


Having furniſhed you with only an imperfect 
| hiſtory of the manner in which this back coun- 
try has been ſettled, I will endeavour, in com- 
pliance with your requeſt, to give you a deſcrip- 
tion of its natural and artificial productions. 


Believe me to be, lincerely, 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER 1 
MY DEAR FRIEND, KENTUCKY. 


IN caſting your eyes over the map of America, 
you will diſcover that its weſtern (or middle) 
country is divided from the Atlantic country by 
2 Chain of mountains which riſe in the remote 
parts of the States of New-York and New Jer- 
ſey, and run a ſouth-weſterly courſe, until they 
are loſt (as I obſerved before) in the flat lands of 
Weſt Florida. The weſtern country is thoſe 
parts which are watered by the ſtreams running 


into the Miffiſſippi. 


It is about fifty miles over the Allegany Moun- 
tain, croſſing by the rout which General Braddock 
took from Fort Cumberland near the Potowmac, 
at the deſcent into the country of Reditone on 
the Monongahala, the ſouthern branch of the 
Ohio. This river riſes in the ſame mountain 
conſiderably to the ſouthward, runs nearly pa- 
rallel with it, the oppoſite way, upwards of 

one hundred miles, and is navigable for boats 


nearly to its ſource; the whole of this country | 


\ 
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beyond the mountain is extremely fertile, well 


watered, and abounding with all kinds of tim- 
ber calculated for building houſes, beats, cabi- 


net work, &c, &c. The ſugar maple-tree is 


intermixed in great quantities. From the foot of 


the mountain it is about fourteen miles to Red- 
: ſtone Old Fort, which is on the banks of the 
Monongahala, and the uſual place of embarka- 
tion of people coming down the Ohio, who tra- 


vel Braddock's road; from thence to Pittſburg 


is about fifty miles by water. Large tracts of flat 


land lay all along upon the banks of this river 


from the Old Fort to Pittſburg, which are capa- 
ble of being made into extenſive and luxuriant 


> meadow ground. 


This country is populous, it being the oldeſt 
ſettlement, and made immediately after taking 
Fort du Queſne. The Yohogania empties 
itſelf into the Monongahala about twenty- 
five miles above its junction with the Allegany 
river: the country on this river is more uneven, 
but in the vallies the ſoil is extremely rich. Near 
to Pittſburg the country is well-people, and 
there, as well as in Redſtone, all the comforts of 
| _ Wis 
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Yife are in the greateſt abundance. Flour is ma- 
nufactured in as good a ſtyle as in any part of 
America; and butter, cheeſe, bacon, and every 
kind of proviſions can be had in the greateſt 
quantity. This whole country abounds in coal, 
which lies almoſt upon the ſurface of the ground; 
the hills oppoſite Pittſburg upon the banks of 
the Monongahala, which are at leaſt three hun- 
dred feet high, appear to be one ſolid body of 


this mineral. 


This muſt become in time the moſt valuable 
grazing country in all America from the fertility 
of its ſoil, its capability of being formed into 
extenſive meadows, and its proximity to the 
mountains which attract the clouds, and produce 
| that moiſture ſo neceſſary to graſs ;—befides 
which, its ſituation is above three hundred miles 
from Philadelphia, about two hundred and forty 
from Baltimore, and above two hundred and 
twenty from the federal city on the Potowmac, 
2 diſtanc2 which is too great to carry by land 
the bulky articles of huſbandry; but to which 
cattle may be driven with the greateſt eaſe. 


This country has derived no inconſiderable ad- 
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vantage from the ſettlement of Kentucky, and 


the other ſettlements which are making on the 


Ohio and Miſſiſfippi, the great road of migrat- 


ing from the northern ſtates lying through it: 


and indeed it is moſt convenient, both from 


Maryland and V irginia, at all ſeaſons of the year, 
provided that there be any thing bulky to carry, 
the paſſage being for the greateſt part, by 
water, and the Potowmac navigable, a few 
places excepted, to fort Cumberland ; all of 
which obſtructions will be removed in a few 
years by canals which are cutting. From Fort 
Cumberland it is about ſixty miles land carriage 
to Redſtone Old Fort; but ſo friendly has na- 
ture been to this country, that though it is with- 
out ſeas, yet the rivers run in ſuch directions, 
that there is ſcarce any place in all the back 
parts of America, where art may not reduce the 
land carriage to a very ſmall diſtance. I cannot 
ſpeak upon fo general a ſubject definitively, but 
I mean to be underſtood within fifteen leagues. 
Ie is aſſerted from the beſt authorities, that the 
land carriage between the Potowmac and Ohio 
may be reduced to leſs than twenty miley, 
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Such is the progreſſion of things in this 


country, that while there was apparently no 


market for its ſuperfluous productions, every ar- 


ticle has ſold extremely well, in conſequence 


of the number of emigrants who have been con-. 


tinually paſſing down the Ohio, 


Down from Pittſburg the country is flat on 


the banks of the river; buta little diſtance from 


them it is conſiderably broken, particularly on 


the north-weſtern ſide. Much good land, how- 


ever, is interſperſed on the ſouth ſide as fat as 


the approach to the little Kanhaway, where the 


nature of the ſoil ſeems reverſed, and the good 


land is then found on the weſtern ſide upon 


the Muſkingum. There are ſome ſtrips of rich 


land upon the little Kanhaway; but, farther up 


the river, the country is broken and ſteril, pro- 


ducing ſcarce any other timber then the fir tree 
O 5 


or pinie and knotty black oaks, which are genes 


rally deemed ſymptoms of a bad ſoil. This tract 


of bad land extends quite into the mountains in a 
ſouth direction, and runs ſouth- weſterly as far as 


Great Sandy river, with little or no variation, 


except on the bottoms of the Great Kanhaway, 
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which are extenſive and rich. The bottoms on 
a the Ohio are every where extenſive and luxu- 
riant. On the weſtern ſide of the river, the coun- 
try beyond the rich vein of land on the Muſ- 
kingum, is only tolerable on this fide of the 
head waters of the Sciota, which are ſucceeded 
by as fine a body of land as the imagination can 
paint. This extends conſiderably near to the 
Ohio, and running weſtward quite to the Miami, 
now approximates its banks, and diſplays, in its 
verdure and variety of majeſtic foreſts, all that 
beauty and richneſs, which have been ſo much 
celebrated by travellers who have paſſed through 
them. The country on the eaſtern fide, except 
on the banks of the rivers, is indifferent. There 
is a body of good Jand on Great Sandy ; but | 
leaving that in a ſouth-weſtward courſe, high, 
ruzged, and broken hills ariſe, which will 
hardly ever be capable of cultivation : thefe 
hills extend between thirty and forty miles and 


open into the fine lands of Kentucky. 


. 1 We have travelled now about five hundred 
miles down the Ohio in its meandering courſe, 


and we will ſuppoſe ourſelves at Limeſtone, 
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5 
where the champaign country on the caſtern ſide 
of the river begins. This is the uſual landing 
place for people coming down in boats, who 
mean to ſettle in the upper part of the State, as 
I ſhall in future call it. It is now neceſſary to 
look back to that country, which we have travel- 
led through with ſuch rapidity. Pittſburg lies in 
about lat. 40 40%, the general courſe of the Ohio 


is about W. S. W. and the diſtance by land from 


Pittſburg to Limeſtone is nearly 300 miles. But 
as the northern limits of the ſtate, are Great 
Sandy, which is ſome diſtance above Limeſtone, 
we may fix them as nearly as can be, in lat. 39? 
30%. I am ſorry I cannot ſpeak with more pre- 
cifion, but theſe things have not yet been aſcer- 


tained from obſervation. 


The eaſt ſide of the Ohio for about ten or 


twenty miles below Whealing, which is about 


one hundred below Pittſburg, is generally well 


ſettled. There are few ſettlements on the oppo- 
ſite ſhore until you came to the Muſkingum, and 
the country now wears the face of a wilderneſs 


on both ſides of the river, chere being no habi- 
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tations worth notice, except at the mouth of the 


Great Kanhaway, until we arrive at Limeſtone. 


Every thing here aſſumes a dignity and ſplen- 
dour I have never ſeen in any other part of the 
world. Youaſcend a conſiderable diſtance from 
the ſhore of the Ohio, and when you would ſup- 
poſe you had arrived at the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, you find yourſelf upon an extenſive level. 
Here an eternal verdure reigns, and the brilliant 
ſun of lat. 300, piercing through the azure hea- 
vens, produces, in this prolific ſoil, an early ma- 
turity which is truly aſtoniſhing. Flowers full 
and perfect, as if they had been cultivated by 
the hand of a floriſt, with all their captivating 
odours, and with all the variegated charms 
which colour and nature can produce, here, in 
the lap of elegance and beauty, decorate the ſmil- 
ing groves. Soft zephirs gently breathe on 
ſweets, and the inhaled air gives a voluptuous 
glow of health and vigour, that ſcems to raviſh 
the intoxicated ſenſes, The ſweet ſongſters of 
the foreſts appear to feel the influence of this 
genial clime, and, in more ſoft and modulated 


tones, warble their tender notes in uniſon with 
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love and nature. Every thing here gives delight; 
and, in the mild effulgence which beams around 


us, we feel a glow of gratitude for the elevation 


which our all bountiful Creator has beſtowed 


upon us. Far from being diſguſted with man 
for his turpitude or depravity, we feel that dig- 
nity which nature beſtowed upon us at the crea- 
tion; but which has been contaminated by the 


baſe alloy of meanneſs, the concomitant of Eu- 


ropean education, and what is more lamentable 


is, that it is the conſequence of your very laws 


and governments. 


'You muſt forgive what I know you will call 
a rhapſody, but what I really experienced after 
travelling acroſs the Allegany mountain in March, 


when it was covered with ſnow, and after find- 


ing the Moy about Pittiburg bare, and now 


recovered fro 
ſcarcely a blade of graſs to be ſeen, every thing 
looked dreary, and bore thoſe marks of melan- 
choly which the rude hand of froſt produces. 
I embarked immediately for Kentucky, and in 
leſs than five days landed at Limeſtone, where 


T found nature robed in all her Charms. 


the ravages of winter ; there was 
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It naturally ſtruck me that there was ſomething 


in climate that debaſed or elevated the human 


ſoul. That chill penury which a ſteril country 


and damp cold climate produces, in accumulat- 
ing the wants of men, had increaſed their depend- 
ance, which at once ſaps the firſt principles of 
man, I conceived that in the infancy of the 
world men in temperate climates had retained 
their freedom longeſt. Thus in England you 


have enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of liberty, 
while almoſt all Europe have ſuffered under 


the fetters of an odious deſpotiſin. The perfec- 


tion of arts will meliorate the condition of man 


in every part of the world; but the amelioration 


of government and education muit take place, 
before he will be able to reſume his priſtine 


dignity, 


From Limeſtone to Licking creek the coun- 
try is immenſely rich, and covered with cane, 
rye graſs, and the native clover. The cane is a 
reed which grows to the height frequently of ſif- 
teen or. ſixteen feet, but more generally about 
ten or twelve feet, and is in thickneſs from the 


ſize of a gooſe quill, to that of two inches dia- 


6 
meter; ſometimes, yet ſeldom, it is larger. 
When it is ſlender, it never grows higher than 
from four to ſeven feet; it ſhoots up in one 
ſummer, but produces no leaves until the follow- 
ing year. It is an ever-green, and is, perhaps, 
the moſt nouriſhing food for cattle upon carth. 
No other milk or butter has ſuch flavour and 
richneſs as that which is produced from cows 
which feed upon cane. Horſes which fed upon 
in work nearly as well as if they were fed upon 
corn, provided care is taken to give them once 
in three or four days a handful of ſalt, other- 
wiſe this food is liable to heat, and bind their 
bowels. The rye graſs, when it arrives to ma- 
turity, is from two feet and a half high to three 
and a half, and the head and beard reſembles 
the real rye, and ſometimes produces a ſinall 
grain long and flender not unlike rye. Whe- 
ther cultivation would bring it to the ſame per- 
fection, I can form no idea; it is however cer- 
tain that it is a very good and valuable graſs. 
The clover is in no reſpect different from the 
clover in Europe, but as it 1s more coarſe and 


luxuriant. There is a variety of other kinds of 
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graſs, which are found in different places; but ! 
have only mentioned the two former, they being 


eſteemed the moſt valuable. 


In order to travel into the interior parts of 
the State the rout lies acroſs the branches of 
Licking creek. There are ſeveral of them which 
take their riſe in the high hills of Great Sandy 


rivers, and the ſpurs of the Allegany mountain; 


they traverſe a moſt delightful country, and form 


a junction a ſmall diſtance below the Lower 
Blue Lick. A alt ſpring is called a Lick, from 
the earth about them being furrowed out, in a 


moſt curious manner, by the buffalo and deer, 


which lick the earth on account of the ſaline 


particles with which it is impregnated. The 


country from the Fork to the Ohio is conſiderably 


broken, but generally rich, and continues un- 
even, except on the banks of the river, quite to 


the mouth of the Kentucky, which is about one 


hundred and ten miles below the mouth of Lick- 
ing creek by water, and ſeventy above the Rapids 
of the Ohio. Between the mouths of Licking 


and Kentucky lies the Great Bone Lick, which 


is juſtly celebrated for the remarkable bones 
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which are found there, and which gave name to 


the place. Several of thoſe bones have been fent 
to Europe; but I believe no natural hiſtorian has 
been able to give any decided opinion to what 
claſs of animals they belonged. Buffon has called 
them the Mammouth ; but I am at a loſs to 
know fromm what authority, as we have no tradi- 
tion either oral or written, that gives an account 
of any ſpecies of animals which were as Jarge as 
thoſe muſt have been, judging by the magni- 
tude of the bones. Buffon fays, that ſimilar 
bones have been found both in Ireland (if I am 
not miſtaken) and in ſome part of Aſia. It ap- 


pears ſomewhat extraordinary, at the firſt view, 


that we ſhould diſcover manifeſt proofs of there 
having exiſted animals of which we can form no 


adequate idea, and which in ſize muſt have far . 


exceeded any thing now known upon earth; and 
thoſe ſigns too, in climates where the elephant 
(the largeſt animal now in exiſtence) is never 
found. Every phenomenon upon the earth tends 
to confirm the idea, that it ever has been ſub- 
ject to revolutions, beſides its diurnal and an- 


nual motion from eaſt to welt. 


After paſſing the Blue Lick, the ſoil, if poſ- 
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ſible, increaſes in richneſs. From thence to 


Danville is about fifty miles. Lexington lies 
* about midway, and is nearly central of the 
fineſt and moſt luxuriant country, perhaps, on 
earth, From Lexington to Leeſburg is about 
twenty miles; to Boonſbury it is about twenty; 
the Upper Blue Lick nearly thirty. This ſquare 
which is nearly fifty miles, comprehends entirely 
what is called firſt rate land. Leeſburg lies on 
wt: the Kentucky, about twenty miles from its mouth 
F by land, and nearly forty by water. The coun- 
try between that and the Ohio is broken, but 
rich, though it is not deemed a valuable body of | 
land. The Kentucky is bound every where by | = 
high rocky precipices, which are generally two 


hundred feet and upwards perpendicular, and ; 


which makes its paſſes difficulty. Few places on 
it have any bottom land, as the rock riſes 
moſtly contiguous to the bed of the river ; which 
confinement, after heavy rains, renders it very 


formidable from the impetuoſity of its current. 
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; 4 either ſide is equally good for a conſiderable diſ- 
ance above Boonſburg; but adjacent to the 
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mountains from whence the river riſes, the coun- 


try becomes broken, ſteril, and of little or no 
value. Boonſburg lies on the Kentucky, about 
ſixty miles above its mouth by land, and about 
one hundred and thirty by water. From Leeſ- 
burg down the river on the ſouth ſide, for about 
ten or twelve miles, the hills are conſiderably 


high and ſteep; but when you paſs the waters of 


Drinnon's Lick creek, you fall into a body of 
good champaign land, which extends with little 
variation to the Rapids of the Ohio. From Leeſ- 
burg to Danville, the country for the firſt 


twenty miles, is of an inferior rate of land for 


this country; but farther on, you get into the 
rich country I have mentioned, comprehended 
within the ſquare of fifty miles. 


Large bodies of good land lie on every ſide of 


| Danville for twenty miles and upwards; but in 


the courſe from thence to the Rapids of the 
Ohio, on the waters of Salt river (which takes 
its name from a falt ſpring, called Bullit's Lick, 
that is on its banks, about twenty miles from 


the mouth of the river) the country is, in ſome 


places, broken into ridges of hills, which are in 
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general good land, but not well watered. As 


you approach the Rapids the country becomes 


more level, better watered, and the ſoil more 


fertile. The country of Beargraſs is beautiful and 


rich; as indeed, is the land on Gooſe and Har- 


rod's creeks. In the fork of the Ohio and Salt 
rivers, which form a junction above twenty miles 
below the Rapids, the country is flat, and inter- 
ſperſed with ſmall lakes or ponds, occaſioned by 
the extreme lowneſs of the banks of the Ohio in 
this fork, which, when flooded, overflows the 
country, and the water fills theſe ponds periodi- 
cally, or as often as thoſe inundations happen, 


which are frequent from December until April, 


The Rapids of the Ohio lie about ſeven hun- 


dred miles below Pittſburg, and about four hun- 


80 


dred above its confluence with the Miſſiſſippi. 
They are occaſioned by a ledge of rocks which 


ſtretch acroſs the bed of the river from one ſide 


to the other, in ſome places projecting ſo much, 
that they are viſible when the water is not high, 
and in moſt places when the river is extremely 
low, The fall is not more than between ſour and 


hve feet in the diſtance of a mile; ſo that boats 
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of any burthen may paſs with ſafety when there 
is a flood; but boats coming up the river muſt 
unload; which inconvenience may very eaſily be 
removed by cutting a canal from the mouth of 
Beargraſs, the upper fide of the Rapids, to be- 
low the lower reef of rocks, which is not quite 
two miles: and the country a gentle declivity the 


whole way. 


The ſituation of the rapids is truly delightful. 
The river is full a mile wide, and the fall of wa- 


ter, which is an eternal caſcade, appears as if na- 


ture had deſigned it to ſhow how inimitable and 
ſtupendous are her works. Its breadth contri- 
butes to its ſublimity; and the continually rum 
bling noiſe tends to exhilerate the ſpirits, and 
gives a cheerfulneſs even to ſluggards. The view 
up the river is terminated, at the diſtance of four 
leagues, by an iſland in its centre, which is con- 
traſted by the plain on the oppoſite ſhore, that 
extends a long way into the country; but the eye 
receding, finds new beauties, and ample ſubjects 
for admiration, in the riſing hills of Silver creek, 
which, ſtretching obliquely to the north-weſt, 
proudly riſe higher and higher as they extend, 
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weſtern country. 


1 
until their ſummits are loft in air. Clarkville 
on the oppoſite ſhore completes the proſpect, 
and from its neighbourhood, and from the 


ſettlement forming upon the Officers land, a few 


years muſt afford us a cultivated country, to 


blend appropriate beauty with the charms of 


the imagination, There lies a ſmall iſland in 


the river about two hundred yards from the 
eaſtern ſhore ; between which and the main is 


quarry of excellent ſtone for building, and 


which in great part is dry the latter part of 


ſummer, The banks of the river are never over- 


flowed here, they being fifty feet higher than 


the bed of the river. There is no doubt but 


it will ſoon become a flouriſhing town : there 


are already upwards of two hundred good 


houſes built. This town is called Louiſville. 


I omitted to mention, that when the State of 


Virginia conceded the country welt of the Ohio to 
the United States, ſhe reſerved a tract of country 
lying, oppoſite to the Rapids, for thoſe officers 
and ſoldiers which were called State troops, and 


who had been immediately employed in the 
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Having left the country on the weſtern ſide of 
the Ohio at the Miami, I ſhall continue my de- 
ſcription of the country on this fide, as far as 
my knowledge extends, and will then proceed 


upwards. 


In leaving the Rapids in a ſouth-weſterly di- 


rection the country is flat, it bordering upon the 
country I have deſcribed in the fork of the Ohio 
and Salt rivers. After paſſing the main branch 


of the Salt river near Bullitt's Lick, ten miles 
; 3 


diſtant, in the fork of the north and ſouth 


branches, the country becomes broken and hilly; 
but between which and the Cumberland road, 
that leads from the upper parts of Kentucky, 
there is a conſiderable extent of fine land; but 
travelling a few leagues farther ſouthward, you 


arrive at extenſive plains, which extend upwards 


of one hundred and fifty miles in a ſouth-weſt 
courſe, and end only when they join the moun- 
tainous country. Some few clumps of trees, 
and a grove here and there, are the only obſtruc- 
tions to a boundleſs horizon. It is pleaſant to 


behold the deer bounding over the ſcraggy ſhrubs 


which cover the earth. While the ſetting ſun 
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gilds thoſe extenſive plains, the mild breezes of 
2 ſummer's eve, playing upon the enraptured 
ſenſes, ſoftens the heart to love and friendſhip. 
Unperceived, upon ſome eminence, you may enjoy 


the ſports of wild animals, which here rove un- 


concerned lords of the field. Heavens! what 


charms are there in liberty ! Man, born to en- 


ſave the ſubordinate animals, has long ſince en- 


ſlaved himſelf, But reaſon at length, in radiant 


ſmiles, and with graceful pride, illumines both 
hemiſpheres; and the bright Goddeſs in golden 
plumes, and in her triumphal car, muſt now re- 


ſume her long loſt empire, 


We now have arrived upon the waters of Green 
river: at the mouth of which, and between that 


and the Ohio, lies Henderſon's grant of twelve 


miles ſquare, as I mentioned. The plains ex- 


tend beyond the head waters of this river quite 
into the limits of North Carolina ; but at the 
mouth, and for forty miles above, there is a 
large proportion of good land, particularly upon 
Panther creek. From the mouth of Green river 
up the Ohio to Salt river, the land upon the 
banks of the Ohio is generally fertile and rich; 
D 2 
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but leaving its banks you ſoon fall into the plain 
country, which is conſidered as little better than 
barren land. However, it is moſt likely that 
they will prove excellent for ſheep to feed 
upon, the climate being nearly the ſame as that 
of Spain, Where the aneſt wool in Europe is 
produced. And though the land is not reckoned 
valuable in this country on account of its com- 
parative ſterility, yet it is of a ſuperior buality 


to great part of the ſoil in the lower parts of 


Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. It abounds 


with hazel, which, it is well known, never grows 


kindly in a poor ſoil. 


The native ſtrawberry is found in theſe plains 
in the greateſt abundance, as are likewiſe plumbs 
of different ſorts; and, if we can form any idea 
of the native grape that grows ſpontaneouſly 
here, what the ſame ſoil is capable of producing 


when they are cultivated, it would appear that 


no climate or ſcil in the world is more congenial 


to the vine; for I have never taſted more deli- 


cious grapes, and it is the opinion of ſome ju- 
dicious foreigners, who have viſited theſe Arca- 


dian regions, that as good wine as can be made 
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in any part cf the globe, might be produce 
from the native grape properly cultivated . There 
is nothing more common than to meet with a 
| 
1 


know nothing of the uſe of vats, or the degree 


«i 


leaſant wine male here by the ſetilers, who 


of fermentation neceſſary to the perfection of the 
art of wine making. But, I flatter myſelf ſome 
progreſs will be made in this buſineſs, as ſeveral 


foreigners have long had it in agitation to under- 


take it. 


The country between Green and Cumberland 
wers is in general rich, and finely watered, I here 
is in it a moſt valuable lead mine, and feveral 
ſalt ſprings, and two of a bitumen, which, when 
analyzed, is found to be amber. But, fo much 
co we ſtand in need of chymiſts, and mineraliſts, 
that we remain ignorant of the properties and 
Value of many foſhls which have been diicovered; 
and many continue unknown, I apprehend, from 
the want of curioſity of men whoſe only object 
ſcems to be cultivation and the ſcience of go- 
vernment. Perhaps theſe are the moſt eflential 
to the happineſs of men in the wild ſtate which 


this country is in: Arts appear to follow popu- 


($4 
lation. Neceflity has been the mother of inven- 
tion, it is true; but from the attainment of that 
perfection to which we have arrived in arts and 
philoſophy, wiſdom and ſcience muſt go forward, 
It is phyſically impoſſible for man to degenerate 
to barbariſm. 


When the greateſt merit conſiſts in the exerciſe 
of the moſt uſeful and appropriate talents, I 
think that it- is likely that the ingenuity of men 
will feel a more lively ſtimulus to the exerciſe of 
invention from the love of fame, the love of 
mankind, and regard to their own dignity, than 
it ever yet experienced from neceſſity. While 
odious diſtinctions exiſt, and men are rewarded 
in proportion to their ſervility, human nature 

muſt be robbed of half its manlineſs, and conſe- 
quently men will be flothful, How many 
drones do we obſerve in every part of Europe, 
who feed upon the induſtry of the neceſſitous, 
who work only as it is neceſſary to their exiſt - 
ence! Such have been the effects of the facti- 
tious duties of man in your hemiſphere, that 
every thing has become perverted and govern- 
ments, inſtead of ſecuring happineſs to men, 


have only tended to aggrandize individuals, and. 
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thus has flowed in that debaſ:ment of character 
which has marked half the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope with little more dignity than brute Cica- 


tures. 


Cumberland river riſes among the mountains, 
conſiderably to the notth-eaſt, and, after its 


ſeveral branches have joined it, runs a long way 


ſouth, and enters the limits of North Carolina. 


After a courſe of half a degree within thoſe li- 
mits, it turns to the north-weſt, and empties it- 
ſelf into the Ohio, at ſome diſtance above its 
junction with the Miſſiſſippi-. The Tenaſee runs 


into the Ohio, not a long way below the mouth 


of Cumberland. The Tenaſee is the moſt im- 


portant of the ſouthern branches of the Ohio. 


Its northern fork, called Holſton, riſes in the 
country of the ſame name (which I have before 
mentioned), and after paſſing through Nola- 
chucky, is joined by the main or ſouth branch. 
This branch riſes in the remote parts of the 


State of Georgia, and, after traverſing the borders 


of the Cherokee country, is joined by the Hol- 


ſton branch when it is called the Tenaſee : from 


thence it runs ſouth-weſterly, quite through the 
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limits of North Carolina, and approaches the 
head waters of the Mobile, which empties itſelt 


into the gulf of Mexico. In its courſe, which 


is very rapid thus far, from the material declivity 


of the high country, which from mountains gra- 
dually ſink into a flat, there is a number of falls, 
but none of them conſiderable. It now turns 


again to the northward, and from its lazy motion 


it is obvious that there is very little fall of water 


from this to the Ohio. This turn conſtitutes 
what is called the Great Bend of the Tenaſce, or 
Mufcle Shoal, from the number of ſhoals in this 
part of the river, which are covered with theſe 
ſhell-hſh. The river is here from two to three 
and a half miles wide, Its importance will con- 


ſiſt in its being the moſt convenient inlet from 


the upper parts of Virginia and the Carolinas to 


the Miſifppi, it being navigable for boats of 
forty tons burthen from Holſton, the fails ex- 
cepted, where carrying places will anſwer until 
there are canals made, which can be done with 


very little expence. 


Holſton is a narrow {trip of country ſurround- 


ed on every ſide by mountains; but there is a 
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paſſage which winds through them, ſo as to ad- 
mit of a paſſage this way, and down the river, 
without any difhculty of bad roads Whatever. 
Should you continue your route by land in the 
road to Kentucky (Which I: ſhall deſcribe 

another place), you would have ſeveral mountains 
to paſs, and at leaſt two hundred miles of bad 


road, 


After you leave the plains which extend into 
tne Cumberland country, in your courſe to the 
Tenaſee, the country is ſomewhat broke n, but 
moſtly rich. Great part of the land lying be- 
tween theſe rivers and the Ohio, and betwe 
Cumberland and Green rivers, was in ERS 
grants, made by Virginia to their officers and ſol- 
diers, and is c{teemed a valuable ſituation for its 
proximity to the junction of the Ohio and Mif— 


ſiſſippi. Their grants extend as Jow on the 


NIimſnppi as the partition li ne between Virgi- 


nia and North . all of which is a beau- 


tiful country : and the banks of the river, which 


are very high, prevents it from overflowing, 


which 1s not the caſe a great way lower down. 


The land in the great bend of the 1 cnaſee i is 


at. 
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very fine; but when you approach the country 


of the Chickaſaws, it becomes broken, light, and 
ſandy ; and, as you extend to the ſouthward, I 
have been informed (I never travelled farther 
than this by land) the foil grows ſill lighter, 
and except a large body of good land on the 
Miſſiſhppi and the bottoms of the ſeveral ſtreams 
which run into the Gulf and the Miflidippi, it 
is little better than Weſt Florida; which has 
been celebrated in Europe for its fertility ; but 
ſo fine a country have I been endeavouring to 
deſcribe to you, that, judging by compariſon, the 
people in Kentucky and Cumberland look upon 


that as an indifferent ſoil. 


This letter has imperceptibly grown to a con- 


ſiderable length. I was anxious to comprehend 


within this ſketch, all the country denominated 


the weſtern country on both ſides of the Ohio to 
the Miami, and then the whole of the Kentucky 


and Cumberland countries, and the country upon 


the Tenaſee, in order that I might proceed up 


the Ohio on the weſtern fide, comprehending the 


whole of the country between that and the Mil- 


ſi ppi, back to the Miami, and continuing north- 
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(- 89 
ward to the lakes: afterwards to ſhew the 
probable riſe and grandeur of the American em- 
pire, before I proceeded to an account of the ar- 
tificial productions, &c. of Kentucky and Cum- 


berland. Farewell. 
Believe, my Friend, 


Jam yours ſincerely, 
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LETTER Tv; 


MY DEAR FRIEND, +. KENTUCKY; 


IN contemplating the vaſt field of the Ameri- 


can empire, what a, ſtupendous ſubje&t does it 
afford for ſpeculation J. government, ethics, and 
commerce, acting upon principles different in 
many reſpects from thoſe of the old world, and 
entirely in others! A government which, with its 
ſpreading branches, ſeems in its mighty graſp to 
promiſe liberty and protection to one henuiphere ! 

A government which, from its fimple confiruc- h 


tion, and the umty and. efficiency of its action, 


is not leſs remarkable in the political, than its 


natural hiſtory is to the phy ical world? 


In ten years more, perhaps, a ſettlement will 
be formed ſufficiently populous, to become a fe- 
deral ſtate in the country into which I am now 
going to advance; the limits of which, from the 
confluence of the Miſſiſſigpi and Ohio to Detroit, 


is between five and fix hundred miles; and tak- 


ing the medium diſtance between Pittſburg and 
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the mouth of the Ohio, acroſs to the Niſſiſſippi 


from the Ohio is very little leſs. The inhabitants of 
which immenſe diſtrict do not, including French, 
amount to five thouſand. The country in this fork 
(if] may fo call it) is various. Great part of it has 
been deſcribed by Charlevoix, Hutchins, and 
Carver. Charlevoix ſeems to have gone rapidly 
from Detroit by watcr the greateſt part of the 
way to New Orleans, Hutchins to have done 
nearly the ſame from Pittſburg, down the Ohio 
to the Mliſiſſippi, andup that river tothe Illinois; 
jo up that, and from thence to Detroit. He has 


given a tolerably good account of the Illinois 


country. Carver confined his travels and re- 


marks to the lakes, the upper part of the Miſſiſ- 
nppi, particularly the river St. Pierre, and the 
north-weſtern branch of that river, and to the cuſ- 
toms and manners of the Indian nations. Theſe 
authors have all conſiderable merit. They have 
written fo agreeably, that their books have been 
generally read; which has tended to diſſeminate 
a knowledge of this country in a favage ſtate. 
This part of it is little better; but you mult view 


it as a creation burſting from a chaos of heteroe 
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geneous matter, and exhibiting the ſhining tiſſue 


with which it abounds. 


Immediately in the fork. the land is flat and 
liable to overflow; but as you advance on either 
river the banks riſe, and the country expanding, 
diſplays a luxuriant ſoil for a long diſtance above 
the Wabaſh on the Ohio ſide, and quite to the 
Illinois on the Miſſiſſippi fide, which is about 
two hundred and thirty miles above its junction 
with the Ohio, and twenty above the mouth of 
Miſſouri. This country lies nearly in the ſame 
parallel of latitude of Kentucky, From the 
mouth of the Wabaſh the bottoms on the Ohio 
are extenſive and extremely fertile, as is the coun- 
try from thence to Poſt St. Vincent; but to- 
wards the rapids of the Ohio, and beyond the 
bottoms of this river, the country is conſidera- 
bly broken, and the ſoil of ſome places light and 
indifferent. After leaving Poſt St. Vincent, in 
the route to the Illinois country, you ſoon fall in- 
to thoſe extenſive plains which have been de- 
ſcribed in ſuch glowing colours by Hutchins. 
This is certainly a beautiful country, and the 
immenſe number of deer, elk, and buffalo, 
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which are ſeen grazing in thoſe natural meadows, 


renders even wildneſs enchanting. The air in 


this climate is pure, and the almoſt continual 


unclouded {ky tends not a little to charm the 


ſenſes. The country between Poſt St. Vincent 


and Kaſkaſkies is flat and plain, with little va- 


riation. As you aſcend the Illinois river the foil 


grows more fertile, and on either ſide you find 


immenſe foreſts. 


I muſt now beg you will travel with Hutchins 
from hence to Detroit. He will conduct you up 
the head branches of this river, and, after a ſhort 
paſſage, you will embark again on the waters of 
lake Erie; diſcovering how the operations of this 
great country will be facilitated by the peculiar 
cou: ſes of its immenſe and numerous rivers, His 
obſervations I have been told are conſiderably ac- 
-urate, and as I have not had the advantage of 
travelling this route, I recommend you to read 


his book, which was originally publiſhed in Eng- 


land, and no doubt is {till to be had. 


Detroit lies between lat, 42® and 43® upon the 
lake Erie, conſiderably to the weſtward of Pittſ- 
burg. The country lying between them is not 


E 
remarkable for any thing but being a wilderneſs. 
The foil and climate is ſuch as would entitle it 
to the reputation of a ſine country in any part 
of Europe, except in winter, when the froſt is 
extremely ſevere, but leſs intenſe than that of 
Canada. Quebec lies nearly in the fame lati- 
tude of Paris, and from the deſcription whic! 
the Emperor Julian has given of the winters 
he quartered there, during his command in Gaul, 
there ſeems to be little difference between the 
winters of France at that period, in reſpect to 
cold, and the preſent winters of Canada. Per- 
haps the extent of continent lying to the north- 
weſt, and the immente lakes of freſh water 
which cover it, will not ad mit of the climate 
of that part of America being ſo rapidly melio- 
rated as the climate of Europe has been by cul- 
tivation. However, it is certain, that as the 
country has been more opened in America, and 
thereby the rays of the ſun have ated more 
powerfully upon the earth, theſe benefits have 
tended greatly already toſoften the winter ſeaſon: 


ſo that peopling Canada (for which we are much 


obliged to yoz is a double advantage to vs. Firſt, 
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it is ſettling and populating a country, which 


muſt, ſooner or later, from the natural order of 


things, become part of our empire, and imme- 


diately meliorating the climate of the northern 


States. But, to return to Detroit. Our courle 


from thence to the head waters of the Miamis is 


ſouth-weſterly. The country for ſome diſtance 


is flat, and the foil heavy and damp ; but, upon 


the waters of thoſe rivers, it is beautiful, and 


rich in the gifts of nature. 


The communication between Lake Erie and 
the Ohio by water this way, will be up the 
ſouthern branches of the lake, and by a ſhort 
paſſage you arrive upon the waters of the oreat 
Miami, which is navigable when it is flooded. 
It muſt be obſerved that the rivers I have been 
mentioning are not navigable, throughout the 
year, for boats of above ten or fiiteen tons. Great 
part of the country between this and the Wabath 
is champaign ; but in travelling towards the Ra- 
pids of the Ohio you paſs conſiderable plains, 
and then fall into a broken and hilly tract of poor 


land, which continues with little variation until 
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you approach the Rapids, when all the variety 
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and charms, which this river produces, preſent 
themſelves again. From Detroit to the Rapids 
is nearly four hundred miles. 


I have gone curſorily over the weſtern coun- 
try which is peopled, and about to be peopled; 
but have purpoſely avoided taking any notice of 
thoſe parts which are ſo little known, and of 
which I could ſay nothing but from the infor- 
mation of hunters and ſavages, which has been 
induſtriouſly collected and publiſhed by Carver, 
Jefferſon, and others. Beſides, as it is your wiſh 


only to be informed of the advantages of ſettle- 


ment, it would have been idle to have troubled 


you with accounts of countries which will not 


be ſettled, or at leaſt formed into States, in our' 


time. 


The rapid population of the weſtern country 


has not only aſtoniſhed America itſelf, but it 


muſt amaze Europe, when they enter into the 


views and increaſe of this growing empire. 


The firſt ſettle ment on the weſtern waters 


by the Engliſh was in 1760, and, under the 
influence of almoſt continual Indian wars, 


that ſettlement (I am now ſpeaking of the 
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upper ſettlement on the Ohio) now contains 


not leſs than an hundred thouſand ſouls. The 


State of Kentucky did not make a perma- 


nent ſettlement before 1780, which now contains 


not leſs than an hundred thouſand. The Cum- 


berland ſettlement began about this time, but 


it was at leaſt three years afterwards before there 


was ſecurity given to that ſettlement, and there 


are ſettled about fifty thouſand ſouls more, Be- 
ſides the ſettlement in the great bend of the Te- 


naſee, which will join them in their ſeparation 


from North Carolina, the ſettlement of Nola 


Chucky and French-broad, made on the branches 


of the Tenaſce in the years 1782, 1783, 1784, 


and 1785, contain between thirty and forty thou- 


fand ſouls ; ſeveral other ſettlements are form- 


ing at the Iron Banks on the Miſſiſſi ppi, beſides 


thole upon the weſtern fide of the Ohio, which 


including the inhabitants at Poſt St Vincent 


and the Katkaſkies (I judge from the beſt in- 
formation) do not fall ſhort of fifty thouſand. 


have not mentioned the number in the ſettle- 


ment of the great bend of the Tenaſee, as J 
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have not been able to collect any ſatisfactory in- 
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formation reſpecting them; but J ſuppoſe the 


aggregate number of ſauls in the weſtern coun- 
try is very little, if at all ſhort of four hundred 
thouſand, including the ſettlements of Holton, 
Chinck river, and Powel's valley, which taken 
together may amount to ſeventy thouſand ſouls, 


and which are properly or: the weſtern waters. 


The ſettlements on the weſtern fide of the 
Ohio have been greatly haraſſed and retarded 
by the Indian war, which has continued with 
little variation ſince 1785; but the vigorous 
meaſures which their depreCatior:s have obliged 
| Congreſs to adopt, muſt end with a permanent 
peace, or in a few years their provocations will 
lead to the extirpation of the whole of the Miami 
and Illinois tribes. . Their proweſs and determin- 
ed reſolution will, no doubt, conſiderably annoy 
our army, which, having been moſtly recruited 
from the Atlantic country, are not acquaint- 
ed with ſuch dexterity and courage, or indecd 
habituated to their manner of fighting; but our 
numbers have grown too conſiderable; for, de- 


feats only invigorate our meaſures, while the loſs 


of every man, to nations whoſe population 1s 
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ſo extremely tardy as that of the ſavages of 


America, is a lamentable conſideration, 


In the peopling this country new States will 
naturally ariſe, and thus, in contemplating the. 
continent of America, we may {orin an adequate 
idea of what will be the magnitude of its fede- 
ral empire. The upper ſettlement on the Ohio, 
though more populous than the ſettlement of 


Cumberland, is not likely to become © ſeparate 


State ſo ſoon. The greateſt part of it is within 


the limits of Pennſylvania, and not ſo remote 


from the capital of that State, as the Cumberland 


ſettlement is from the capital of North Carolina. 


Ihe intercourſe is continual, and the produc- 
tions of the country, or at leaſt their cattle may 
be driven to Philadelphia, &c. &c. as I have ob- 
{crved before; and their influence is not ſufficient 
to procure them an act of ſeparation, ſhould they 
deſire it. In the caſe of North Carolina and 
Cumberland there is little or no communication 


between them, nor is it to be expected that it ever 


can be the intereſt of either to continue the con- 


nection; therefore, it is moſt likely, that diſtrict 
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will follow Kentucky in the links of the great 


federal chain. 


I muſt now proceed upon conjecture, as there 
are no definite limits preſcribed by the federal 
government for the lines of demarkation, which 
are to be the different boundaries, or limits of 
new States which will ariſe, However it is caſy, 
by conſulting natural boundaries, to form a pret- 
ty juſt idea where will be their different divi- 
ſions. I have already remarked that Kentucky 
and Cumberland are divided by a line in lat. 
2679, which will be the boundary of Cum- 
berland to the northward. The mountains will 
molt likely be its eaſtern limits: its ſouthern li- 
mits will be, either the partition line continued 
between North Carolina and Georgia (South 


Carolina never poſſeſſed any weſtern land), or it 


will run ſoutherly, until it ſtrikes that ridge of 


hills which divides the Tenaſee country from 
the country of the Chacktaws ; thence a due 


weſt courſe to the Miſſiſſippi, or following ſome 


one of thoſe branches which riſe in thoſe hills, 


and purſuing its courſe to that river. This will 


comprehend a diſtrict of country of nearly two 
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hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 


and nearly an hundred and fifty from north to 


ſouth. I cannot ſpeak here with accuracy, as it 
is that part of all the weſtern country which is 


leaſt known. 


The country upon the head waters of the Te- 


naſee ſtands next in the liſt of advancement. 


This country includes the ſettlement of Holſton, 
the ſettlement of Clinch, and the ſettlements of 
Powel's Valley, which are part in Virginia and 
part in North Carolina; beſides the ſettlements 
of Nola Chucka and French-broad. This laſt 
ſettlement will be extended to the borders of the 
Cherokee country, which will bind this State to 
the ſouthward. Its weſtern boundary will be 
Cumberland mountain, which will divide it from 
the State of Kentucky and Cumberland. Its nor- 
thern limits will be the ridges of hills which di- 


vide the waters of the Tenaſee and the Great 


K anaway, and its eaſtern boundary will be the high | 


hills which divide the eaſtern from the weſtern 


waters in this part of America, which are called 


in Virginia the north mountains, and which con- 


tinue their courſe through the Carolinas. This 
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State will be in extent upwards of two hundred 


miles from north to ſouth, and the average width 


from caſt to weſt, nearly an hundred and fifty, 


This country has mountains on every ſide but 
the South-weſt, and is interſperſed with high 
hills in moſt parts of it. Taz valleys are ex- 
tremely fertile, and every where finely watered, 
The climate in the upper part of the country is 
not ſo temperate as that of Kentucky, though it 
lies in the ſame latitude, which. is owing to the 
neighbouring mountains. Many parts of this 
diſtrict are well ſettled, and cultivation was 


brought to ſuch conſiderable perfection, that the 


inhabitants had it in contemplation to become 


independent ſeven years ſince, under the diſtinc— 


tion of che State of Franklin, which very proba- 
bly you may have read of. Its population is not 
only conſiderable, but its reſpectability in every 


reſpect will very ſoon intitle it to the rank of a 


diſtinct State; though it may require ſome time 
to effect a unity of ſentiments, and a. conſolida- 


tion of its various and detached ſettlements 


E 

Before I leave this ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, I 
muſt beg leave to digreſs, and ſhew what will 
be the probable deſtination of the Indian nations, 
wholive between the ſouthern limits of the coun- 
try I have been mentioning, and the Floridas, 
and which may amount to thirteen thouſand, 
incluſive of men, women, and children. The 
Cherokees are about two thouſand hve hundred; 
the Creeks three thouſand five hundred; the 
Chacktaws are about fix thouſand ; and the dif- 
ferent vagrant nations may amount to a thouſand 
more. The ſettlements making in the upper 
parts of Georgia, upon the fine lands of the 
Oconee and Okemulgee rivers, will in a very 
few years bid defiance to them in that quarter, 
The Georgian troops have already defcated them, 
and forced them to be quiet. The ſettlement ot 
French- broad, aided by Halſton, have nothing to 
icar from them; and the Cumberland is too puiſ- 
fant to apprehend any danger, The Spaniards 
re in poſſeſſion of the Floridas (how long they 
will remain ſo muſt depend upon their modera- 
tion and good manners), and the ſettlements at 
the Natchez and above, which will ſoon extend 
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to the ſouthern boundaries of Cumberland; ſo 


that they will be completely enveloped in a few 
years. Our people will continue to encroach 
upon them on three ſides, which will compel 
them to live more domeſtic lives, and aſſimilate 


them to our mode of living, or croſs to the weſ- 
tern ſide of the Miſfippi. 


In the ſettlement of Long Ifland, in the State 
of New York, ſome of the tribes of Indians re- 
mained, and lived in continual intercourſe with 
the whites. Whether it was from any cruelty 
practiſed upon them, or from their predominant 
paſſion for ardent ſpirits, I will not pretend to 
ſay z but it is certain that very few of them re- 
main, and they are a ſlothtu], degenerate order 


of beings, compared with the aborigines of that 


country. In the ſettlement of South Carolina 


the Catawbas were allotted a tract of country, 
and though they have retained their courage, 
their numbers have greatly declined. The caule 
of civilization proving repugnant to their popu- 
lation, I think, may be ſufficiently accounted for 
in the whites encouraging their thirſt for intoxi- 
cation. 


1 


J will next take notice of the Genaſee coun- 


try, which lies upon the waters that run into 


lake Ontario, and which it is expected will be 


peopled as ſoon as the Six Nations of Indians 
are peaceable, This is a very rich and fertile 
tract of country, lying in the remote parts of 
New York, bounded by Pennſylvania to the 
ſouth-eaſt, by the lakes to the north-weſt, and 
high hills and a wilderneſs from the Ohio coun- 
try. T have hitherto omitted taking notice of it, 


as not properly belonging to the weſtern country; 


but as I am going to proceed to partition the 


country welt of the Ohio into ſeparate States, I 
thought it moſt conſiſtent to keep up the chain of 
connection ; and without mentioning this di- 
trict, there would have been a chaſm between 
New York and the uppermoſt State upon the 
waters of the Ohio. 


J will now return to the Ohio. That ridge 
of hills which divides the waters of this river 
from that of the lakes running ſouth-weſterly, 
until they run north-weſterly, and divide the 
ſources of the Wabaſh and lll:nois rivers from 
the ſouthern branches of the lakes. will moſt 
E 2 
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likely mark the limits to the weſt of the Upper 
State upon the weſtern ſide of the Ohio. The 
ridge of hills which divides the waters of the 
Allegany river from thoſe of the Genaſee, will 


bound it to the north; the Allegany river and the 
Ohio to the eaſt, and the Muſkingum to the 
ſouth. The next State I ſhould form between 
the Muſkingum and Sciota, the Ohio and that 
ridge of hills between the ſources of theſe rivers 
and thoſe of lake Erie. The third, between the 
Sciota, the Great Miami, the Ohio, and the 
fame ridge of hills, The country lying between 
the Miami, Wabaſh, the Ohio, and the fame 

hills, I would put into another State ; and the 
country lying between the Wabaſh, Ohio, Miſ- 
1iſippi, and Illinois rivers, I would eſtabliſh into 
a fifth State. 


Between the mouth of the Illinois river and 
waters of lake Michegan, lies a diſtrict of coun- 
try equally fertile with any part of the weſtern 


country; but, in the progreſſion of our ſettle- 


ments, it will be ſome years before any ſettle- 
ments can be formed there, except in the fork of 


the Miſſiſſippi and Illinois; which may be erect- 


(* 
ed into a State, by running a line from St. An- 
thony's falls, in ſuch a direction as to ſtrike the 
head branches of the Illinois. But it is moſt like- 
Iy that the country on the Miſſiſſippi and Miſouri 
will be ſettled beſore this diſtrict, though it is 
conſidered as the empire of Spain. However, I 
will not be ſo indecorous as to parcel out the ter- 
ritorics of other nations: it is ſufficiently pre- 


ſumptuous to have gone fo far as I have. 


I have now marked out the imaginary bounda- 
ries of fx new States excluſive of thoſe on the 
eaſtern ſide of the Ohio, the Genaſee ſettlement, 


and without including the country between the 


northern limits of Kentucky and Pittſburg, or 


the country between Niagara, Detroit, and the 
ſources of thofe rivers whichrun into the Ohio. 


The upper ſettlement on the eaſtern ſide of the 


Ohio, will moſt likely follow the Cumberland 


and Holſton in its independence. In peopling 
the new States I conclude the lowermoſt will be 


firſt ſettled, and conſequently the firſt to be ad- 
mitted into the federal government. The diſtrict 
of country that will be laſt ſettled in all probabi- 


lity, between the Ohio, the lakes, and the Miſ- 
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ſiſſippi, to the ſouth of St. Anthony's Falls, is 
perhaps, that which lies between Niagara and 
Detroit, and extending to the ridge of hills which 
Aivides the waters of lake Erie and Ohio, by rea- 
ſon of its damp and cold ſoil. The ſurrender of 
the forts of Niagara and Detroit (which I under- 
ſtand is about to be done), may increaſe the ſet- 
tlements upon the borders of lake Erie; but I 
think it is not likely that unhoſpitable clime will 

find inhabitants, while the genial regions of the 


Miſſiſſippi are in a great meaſure uninhabited, 


It is next neceſſary to take notice how, and in 
what probable time, theſe States will be inhabit- 
ed. The firſt ſettlement upon the Ohio and the 
. progreſs made inagriculture was extremely tardy. 
But it is neccilary to recollect that America was 
not only in an infant ſtate at the concluſion of 
the war in 1763, but that 'the continual wars 
with the Indians greatly retarded the progreſs of 
that ſettlement ; and if the ſame obſtructions 
have been given to the ſettlements on the weſtern 
ſide of the Ohio, it is equally certain that the ex- 
hauſted condition of the finances of the United 
States, until within a year and a half paſt, did 


4 
not permit them to take thoſe vigorous meaſures 
necellary to their tranquillity, and that permanent 
ſettlements on that ſide of the river, and the in- 
creaſe of the nęeceſſaries of life (which are now 
in greater abundance in the weſtern country than 
in any other part of America) will enable them to 
ſupport their ſituation with infinitely more eaſe, 
than when we were obliged to bring almoſt every 


thing for uſe over the mountain. 


I have eſtimated the number of ſouls on the 
weſtern waters at 400,000. I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
from the diſpoſition to early marriages, which is 
general, and the extraordinary fecundity which 
is every where obſerved, with the addition of che 


emigrants who may be expected from the eaſtern 


States, that the inhabitants will double once in 


15 years for the next 60 years to come at leaſt— 


which in the firſt 15 years will be equal to 
peopling four or five of theſe States; and I think 


we may expect to ſee at the end of 30 years the 


whole country I have been deſcribing inhabited. 


The ratio of increaſe after the firſt 30 years 


appears almoſt too aſtoniſhing for belief: 


©,400,000 ſouls increaſe in the courſe of 60 years, 
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when it is notorious that all America added to her 
population little more than 2, ooo, ooo in the 
courſe of a century, no doubt will appear a calcu- 
lation too extravagant; for which reaſon it will 
he neceſſary for me to {tate the riſe of the one, and 


the probable growth of the other. 


Mr. Jefferſon, in his notes on Virginia (to 
which I ſhall have frequent occaſion to advert 
in my ſubſequent letters), allows a duplication 
only once in 27 3 years. He takes the ſpace of 
118 years incluſive from 1654, until the year 
1702, when the tythes of Virginia had encreaſed 
from 7209 to 153,000; which eſtimate he ſays 
is corroborated by the particular uniformity of 
the intermediate enumerations taken in 1709, 
1748, and 1759. According to this increaſe, 
he ſuppoſes the inhabitants of Virginia alone will 
amount to between 6 and 7,000,000 Within nine- 


ty-ſix years. 


It appears, by a ſtatement which he has made 
of the emigrants in different years to that coun- 5 
try, that the greateſt number in any one year 
was 3000, which was the year 1628. From the 
year 1654 the diſſolution of the Virginia Compa- | 
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ny took place, and importations almoſt ceaſed 


until it became the practice of your government 


to tranſport convicts to the Colonies ; fo that it 


does not appear that the peopling of Virginia was 
materially owing to the migrations from Europe: 
whereas I have known upwards of 10,000 emi- 
grants to arrive in the fingle State of Kentucky 
within one year, and from 4 to 10,000 in ſeveral 


other years. 


Great part of the country from the Bay of 
Fundy to Cape Florida upon the fea coaſt is un- 


favourable to agriculture. New England has 


never yet produced corn ſufficient to ſupply its 


:nhabirants with bread; which muſt proceed 


ther from the ignorance of the arts of huſbandry 


iti that country, or from the poverty of the ſoil: 


believe both have helped to retard the progreſs 
of agriculture. Long Iſland is chiefly a ſand 
heap, where the inhabitants ſeem for a great 
length of time to have been content to live upon 
fiſh. The State of New-York for a conſidera- 
ble diſtance back is a continuation oi hills and 
ones. The country from Polouſhook to the 


capes of the Delaware is 5 flat of nothing but 
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ſalt marſhes and pine barrans, which extend for 
twenty miles up the country; and the whole 
country from thoſe capes ſouthward to the Gulf 
of Florida is no better, for a conſiderable diſ- 


tance from the ſea, the bottoms of the rivers 
excepted ; ſo that the firſt fettlers of America had 


not only the natives to contend againſt, but alſo 


extreme poverty. 


The extenſion ef the Dutch ſettlement from 
New York up Hudſon's river to the fine lands 
about Albany, and to the fertile banks of the 
Rariton, in Jerſey, and the ſettlement of Penn- 
ſylvania by the celebrated Penn, firſt produced 
that plenty which is not only neceſſary to com- 
fort, but is eſſential to occaſion that fecundity 
which diſtinguiſhes the rapid population of moſt 
infant countries, after they have overcome the 


firſt difficulties of eſtabliſhing a ſettlement. 


As the natives were driven back, the ſettlers 
began to penetrate into the fertile regions of the 
middle parts of the States; which lie at ſome 
| diſtance from the ſea coaft. But, feveral cauſes 
now combined to retard the population of the 
country, 'The unfavourable appearance of the 


48 
ſoil of New England induced moſt of its inhabi- 
tants to lead ſea-faring lives, which not only 
tend to check the natural increaſe of men by the 
loffes incidental to ſuch an employment, but, 
hinder, in a material degree, the propagation of 


the ſpecies, by the ſeparation of the ſexes. 


This buſineſs was in ſome meaſure common 
0 the whole colonies. Beſides which, the wars 
in which England was often engaged againſt 
France and Spain, and in which we were alſo 
concerned, with the frequent Indian wars, and 
the late American war, helped not a little to ob- 
ſtruct the natural proportion of the increaſe of in- 
nabitants. America had only croſſed the line be- 
tween poverty and affluence when the late unfor- 
tunate war commenced. However, there was a 
fill more nefarious and deteſtable cauſe for this 
ilowneſs of population ariſing from the introduc- 
don of African ſlavery. Men began then to 
look upon it as infamous to labour amuſements 
were invented to fill up their time— diſſipation 
followed in all the exceſs of idleneſs and folly. | 
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The| fair ſex were neglected: marriages 
were leſs early, and leſs frequent. And thus it 
happened that the inhabitants of Virginia were 
found to double only once in 27 ; years, and 
which has been adopted by ſome perſons as a cri- 
terion to eſtimate the increaſe of the inhabitants 
of all the other States; but it is not a fair 
criterion, for it is notorious that Pennſylvania 
is much better peopled than Virginia, though 
its firſt ſettlement was at a later date. But, 
now, for the reverſe. Though we enjoy an 
extenſive inland navigation, we are not liable 
to the ſame loſs of men which the perils of the 
ſea produces; nor any of that loſs which ma- 
ritime countries ſuffer by their citizens enter- 
ing into foreign ſervice, or ſettling in foreign 
countries: our voyages will be regulated by the 
periodical floods, and the æras of abſence will 
be more determinate and certain; ſo that ab- 
ſence here cannot fo materially interrupt do- 
meſtic happineſs, and cannot in the leaſt retard 
the increaſe of inhabitants. It is impoſſible that 
we can experience any thing like poverty, for no 
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country, perhaps, upon the globe is fo rich in 
the comforts and neceſſaries of life. As to wars, 
we can have none after a few years more are 
paſt. The Spaniards may put us to ſome in- 
convenience for a few years to come; but, in 
doing this, they will not only riſk the loſs of 
New Orleans, but the whole of Louiſiana, 
which they conſider as the key to Mexico, 


Thus ſecured from wars, and the inland naviga- 


tion of the country not ſubjecting us to material 


loſſes in that buſineſs; with the propenſity to 
early marriages, produced by the ſimplicity and 
innocence of youth, tutored under the pure max- 
ims of virtue and reaſon ; it cannot be conſider- 
ed as a ſanguine calculation, when we add the 
additional conſ deration of the probable number 
of emigrants we may receive, that our population 


will double once in filteen years, 


Having endeavoured to give you an idea of 


the country north-weſt of the Ohio, omitted in 


my laſt ; and what will be the probable partitions 


of the New States to be laid off on that fide of 
the river, the population, and expected increaſe 
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of the inhabitants of the weſtern country 3 I ſhall 


take leave of you for the preſent, and in my next 


you ſhall have an account of its productions, na- 


vigations, &c. 


I remain, affectionately, 
Yours, &c, 


„ 


LE RV, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, KENTUCKY. 


Is the advancement of civilization, agricul- 
ture ſeems to have been in every country the 
primary object of mankind Arts and ſciences 
have followed, and, ultimately, they have been 
relevant to each; other. Fortunately for man- 
kind, the preſent æra of reaſon, not only admits, 
but makes it neceſſary that they ſhould go hand 
in hand. The decency of life is not the ſmalleſt 
of ſublunary blandiſhments. Purity is to the 
body what virtue is to the ſoul ;—an eternal in- 
vigorating germ, whoſe bloſſoms diffuſe the moſt 
fragrant odours, and give a vivacity to the mind 
equally manly and delightful. hs 


The weſtern limits of the federal empire are 
bounded on the north by the lakes, Ontario, 
Erie, St, Clair, Michegan, Superior, and the 
lake of the wood; to the weſt by the Miſſiſſippi, 
and extending as far ſouth as the Natchez, or lat. 
32 deg. then is bound by the Floridas to the 
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ſouth, What is called the weſtern territory lic: 
on this ſide of the Allegany mountain, within 
theſe limits. 


Here is found all the variety of foil and cli. 
mate neceſſary to the culture of every kind of 
grain, fibrous plants, cotton, fruits, vegetables, 
and all forts of proviſions. The upper ſettlements 
on the Ohio produce chiefly wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, Indian corn or maize, hemp and flax, The 
fruits, are apples, pears, cherries, peaches, 
plumbs, ſtrawberries, raſberries, currants, gooſe- 
berries and grapes; of culinary plants and vege- 
tables, there are turnips, potatoes, carrots, parſ- 
nips, cymbiline or ſquaſh, cucumbers, pear, 
beans, aſparagus, eabbages, brocali, celery 
and fallads ; beſides which there are melons 
and herbs of every fort. The proviſions conſiſt 
of beef, porx, mutton, veal, and a variety of 
poultry, ſuch as ducks, Muſcovy ducks, turkeys, 
geeſe, dunghill fowls and. pidgcons. The ſu- 
perfluous proviſions are fold to the emigrants 
who are continually paſſing through thoſe ſettle- 
ments, in their route to the different diſtricts of 
country, and which I have enumerated, Some 
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conſiderable quantity of ſpirits diſtilled from 
rye, and likewiſe cyder, are ſent down the river 
to a market, in thoſe infant ſettlements where 
the inhabitants have not had time to bring or- 
chards to any perfection, or have not a ſuper- 
fluity of grain to diſtil into ſpirits, The beef, 
pork, and flour are diſpoſed of in the ſame way. 
The flax and hemp are packed on horſes and 
| ſent acroſs the mountain to the inland towns of 
Pennſylvania and Maryland, and (as I hinted in 
a former letter) in a few years when grazing 
forms the principal object of thoſe ſettlers, they 
will always find a market for their cattle at Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Alexandria. 


Theſe ſettlements might produce a conſider- 
able quantity of ſugar, but . hitherto what they 
have made has ſerved for little more than home 
conſumption, as every part of the back coun- 
try from lat. 42 to 369 produces an abundance of 
the ſugar maple-tree as would be equal to furniſh 
ſugar for the inhabitants of the whole earth: and 
to ſend it to any of the market towns on the At- 
lantic, is too far to be profitable until the canals 
of the Potowmac ſhall have been finiſhed, That 
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country produces alſo all the pot-herbs which 
are common in Europe : ſeveral kinds of nuts 
grow in the foreſts, ſuch as cheſnuts, hickory, 
and black walnuts. he mountains, hills, and 
uninhabited parts abound in deer, wild turkeys, 
and a ſpecies of grouſe which are called by the 
Americans promiſcuoully partridge or pheaſant, | 
There is an abundance of wild fowl, as is indeed 
the caſe in every part of the weſtern country: 
to enumerate theſe could prove neither amuſe- 


ment or inſtruction, 


Linen and woollen cloths, leather, and hats, 
for home conſumption, are manufactured with 
conſiderable ſucceſs. The two firſt articles are 
only made in families for their own uſe ; but 
the latter are made by men of profeſſion in that 
buſineſs, and are of a quality that would nct 
diſgrace the mechanics of Europe. Blackſmiths 
work of all forts, even to making fire arms, is 
done there; as is alſo cabinet work, wheel- 
wright, mill-wright, houſe carpentry, joinery, 
ſhoe-making, &c. &c. in ſhort, all the trades im- 
mediately neceſſary to the promotion of the com- 


torts of new ſettlements, are tobe found here. 
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After paſſing to the ſouthward of lat. 40 deg. 
the climate becomes favourable to the culture 
of tobacco. It will, no doubt, grow farther to 


the north; but neither its flavour is ſo aromatic, 


or the crop ſo certain or productive. Indeed 
the farther ſouth tobacco grows, generally the 
finer its quality: hence it is, that the ſaegars of 
Cuba are ſo much admired for their peculiar 
ſcent, and the Oroonookoo for its mildneſs. Hows 
ever, this 1s of little conſequence to any country, 
as it is certain no cultivation is ſo pernicious to 
the ſoil, and of ſo little real advantage to the 
cultivator. It continually impoveriſhes the land; 
and every additional ſeaſon, inſtead of producing 
riches to an eſtate, tends to beggar it: every veſ- 
tize of its growth is miſery and devaſtation, 
and no ſoil, but one as prolific as that of the 
Nile, would be capable of producing it for any 
length of time, according to the ſyſtem which has 
been purſued in Virginia and Maryland. How- 
ever the whole of the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi coun- 
try below lat. 40 deg. 1s perhaps better adapted to 
produce tobacco in quantity than any other coun- 


try upon the face of the globe. 
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Kentucky produces, beſides tobacco, all the 
different kinds of grain, which I have deſcribed, 
in the upper ſettlement; all the fruits, with the 
addition of apricots and nectarines; theſe and 
peaches grow here to very great perfection, 
particularly * ented upon a light foil, 
which ſhould alas, e che caſe when it can be 
found; but however extraordinary it may ap- 
pear, it is not often the caſe in this diſtrict of 
country. 


Thoſe culinary plants, vegetables, &c. I have 
enumerated above, are produced in the whole 
weſtern country. In ſome parts they grow to 
greater perfection than in others, as in this the 
cucumber, turnips, peas, and many others are 

much finer than I ever ſaw them any where be- 
| fide. The cantilope melon is only to be equal- 
led by thoſe in Perſia, We are not at the trouble 
and expence of forcing. Every thing put into the 
ground of the vegetable kind, grows in a moſt 
wonderful manner. 


The ſoil is uncommonly favourable vo hemp 
and Indian corn. I have known 12 cwt. of the 


former produced from an acre of ground, and #5 
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much as 100 buſhels of the latter, This has not 
only been done from an uncommon fertile ſpot; 
but there are large bodies of land adjoining, 
which are equally prolific. I believe, that, 
were I to mention upon an average the produce 


of the whole country, it would be found to be 
nearly as follows : 


Hemp per acre - 800 cwt. 
Indian corn, or maize, ditto 60 buſhels, 
Wheat, ditto | * 30 ditto. 
Barley, ditto > __ 4o ditto: 
Oats, ditto 50 ditto. 


Clover and timothy graſs, ditto 25 cwt. 

Beſides hemp and flax for manufacturing, 
cotton is cultivated with conſiderable ſucceſs, 
particularly in the ſouthern parts of the State 
and Cumberland ; and, no doubt, in a few years, 
when our ſettlements extend to the Natchez, cot- 
ton will be produced in as great perfection as 
in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. No foil or climate 
can be more congenial to this plant than the re- 
gions on the lowermoſt parts of the Miſſiſſippi. 
We have it in our power to promote the cul- 
ture of ſilk alſo, The mildneſs of the climate 
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and the great quantity of the mulberry trees, 
which are every where interſperſed in our foreſts, 
renders this matter extremely eaſy ; but how far 
this will be politic, when the uſe of {ilk is going 
cout of faſhion, is a matter that requires ſome 
conſideration. Cotton has ſupplied its place, 
and its ſuperior excellence, I apprehend, will 
always make it a more profitable manufactory. 


The growth of wool will form an important 
conſideration with us. The plains I have de- 
ſcribed, extend quite to the mountains, ſo that 
ſheep here may have every advantage which the 
flocks of Spain enjoy. If we can form any idea 
from the famples of wool produced in many 
parts of the country, we may conclude that out 
moſt ſanguine expectations will be fully an- 


ſwered. 


The buffalo are moſtly driven out of Ken 
tucky. Some are ſtill found upon the head waters 
of Licking creek, Great Sandy, and the head 
waters of Green river. Deer abound in the 
extenſive foreſts; but the elk confines itſelf 
moſtly to the hilly and uninhabited places. 


The rapidity of the ſettlement has driven the 
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wild turkey quite out of the middle countries; 


but they are found in large flocks in all our ex- 
tenſive woods. 


Amidft the mountains and broken countries 
are great numbers of the grouſe I have deſcribed 
and ſince the ſettlement has been eſtabliſhed, the 
quail, by following the trail of grain which is 
neceſſarily ſcattered through the wilderneſs, has 
_ migrated from the old ſettlements on the other 
ſide the mountain, and has become a conſtant 
reſident with us. This bird was unknown here 
on the firſt peopling of the country. 


There is a variety of wild-fowl in every part 
of this State, particularly, teal and the ſummer 
duck. The latter breeds with us. Its incuba- 
tion is always in temperate climates, which is 
the reaſon of its being called the ſummer duck, 
The productions of Cumberland are nearly 
the ſame as thoſe of Kentucky. The quality of 

tobacco is perhaps ſomething better; but the 
climate being conſiderably warmer, it is not ſo 
favourable to wheat and barley, nor does graſs 
grow there ſo luxuriantly as with us. 


The country below Cumberland ſoon becomes 


a 
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warm enough for indigo and rice; and perhaps 
theſe articles, in a few years, will be cultivated 
on the Miſſiſſippi with as much ſucceſs, if not 
more, than they ever were in South Carolina or 
Georgia; particularly the former, as the ſoil on 
the Miſſiſſippi is infinitely more luxuriant than 
any in the Carolinas. Some eſſays were made in 
this buſineſs, previous to the late war; but the 
object was abandoned in the deſtruction of the 
ſettlement I mentioned in a former letter, made 
velow the Natchez, 


Oranges, and other tropical fruits, grow at the 
Natchez, and ſome diſtance above, to conſiderable. 
perfection. There are a variety of nuts which 
grow both in Kentucky and Cumberland, ſome 
of which are common to both ; the moſt re- 
markable of which is the Pacane ; but as they 
have all been noticed, both by Carver and Jeffer- 
fon, I ſhall refer you to them for their parti- 
cular deſcriptions and properties, _ Grapes, 
plumbs, gooſberries, and ſtrawberries, grow alſo 
ſpontaneouſly in the ſouthern parts of Kentucky, 

and in moſt parts of Cumberland. 


'The produce of the weſtern country will be 
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nearly the ſame in the ſame parallels of latitude 


throughout; ſo that comparing my imaginary 
States, with the ſettled country ſcuth-eaſt of the 
Ohio, you will be able to form a juſt idea of 
what they will be capable of producing. But 
to comprehend the object of the commerce of 
this country, it is firſt neceſſary to contemplate 
it, abounding in all the comforts of life, limited 
in its variety of climate only by what is not 

deſireable; with a ſoil fo prolific, a navigation ſo 
extenſive, and a ſecurity ſo permanent from being 
inland, that it ſeems this vaſt extent of empire 
is only to be equalled for its ſublimity but by 


the objeQ of its aggrandizement. 


Proviſions, tobacco, and raw materials will 
conſtitute the firſt articles of our trade. Such a 
quantity of beef, pork, bacon, butter, cheeſe, &c. 
&c. might be furniſhed from this country as 
will, one day, no doubt, furniſh the Weſt India 
ilands, and afford relief to the miſerable Chi- 
neſe, whoſe ſcanty portion of rice is only ſuffi- 
cient to keep ſoul and body together. Our 
mountainous countries muſt always prove ex- 


ccllent ranges for herds of cattle ; the graſs, in the 
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ſummer, affording ſufficient food to fatten them, 
without the expence of cultivated meadows, and 
the winters are ſeldom ſo ſevere as to require 


any other food than the cane and pea-vine. 


The navigation of this country has been much 
talked of, The diſtance from one place to ano- 
ther has been computed with ſome degree of ac- 
curacy, and the various experiments which have 
been made confirm the opinion that its difficulty 


is merely imaginary. 


The common mode of deſcending the ſtream is 
in flat-bottomed boats, which may be built from 
15 to 500 tuns burthen, But, as far as I have 
been able to judge, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that about 
50 or 60 tuns burthen would be the moſt conve- 
nient, wieldy, and conſcquently ſafe, particularly 
when the waters are very high, for in ſuch caſcs 
the rapidity of the current makes it difficult to 
manage an unwieldy maſs with facility. T hee 
boats are built of oak plank, with a certain pro- 
portion of breadth to their length, 7. e. nearly 
as 12 feet to 40; which will be a boat of nearly 
40 tons. They are covered or not as occaſion 
may require, The object is to build them as 
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cheap as poſſible for their unwieldineſs prevents 
the poſſibility of their returning, and they can 
only be ſold as plank. 


Several of theſe boats ſetting out together, let 


us ſuppoſe 5, 10, 15, or 20, of 60 tons burthen 


each, which would require each 6 hands to navi- 
gate them. Ten boats then of 60 tons each will 
employ 60 hands, which will be equal to navi- 
gate up the ſtream 3 boats of 5 tons each, and 


which would be more than ſufficient to bring 


back the cargo which the produce of the ten 


boats would purchaſe; as the articles we ex- 
port are groſs and bulky, while we want only in 
return ſuperfine goods: the coarſer goods of 
every fort will always be manufactured in the 


country. We alſo make our own ſalt, ſugar, 


ſpirits, malt liquor, and fhall ſoon make our 


own wine. Theſe boats muſt be worked up 
with ſteam and ſails, 7 


The invention of carrying a boat againſt the 
ſtream by the influence of ſteam, is a late im- 
provement in philoſophy by a Mr. Rumſey of 
Virginia, whoſe ingenuity has been rewarded by 
that State with the excluſive privilege of navi- 
F:2 
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gating thoſe boats in her rivers for 10 years; 
and as this grant was given previous to the inde- 
pendence of Kentucky, the act of ſ:paration 
guarantees his right. Some circumſtance ot 
other has prevented his bringing them into uſe, 
However there can be no doubt of the ſucceſs of 

his ſcheme, for the Aſſembly of Virginia had the 
moſt uncquivocal aſſurances before they gave the 
privilege, in a certificate ſigned by General 
Waſhington and Man Page Eſquire ; ſetting 
forth that they had ſeen a boat which they be- 
lieved to be conſtructed by Mr. Rumſey, aſcend 
a ſtream without the aid of manual labour, but 
without mentioning the operating cauſe, which 
has ſince appeared to be ſteam. If this prin- 
ciple ſhould fail (and from ſuch authority I do 
not.conceive how it is to be perſumed), I flatter 
myſelf that philoſophy is capable of ſupplying 
the place in the appropriation of ſome one of the 


ſecrets with whica mechanics abound. 


In taking a retroſpective view of the world, 
we are for a moment ſurpriſed when we recollect 


that ſome thouſands of years had elapſed before 


printing was invented, and that the only way of 
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accumulating the copies of art and genius was by 


the tardy method of tranſeribing; and that the 
art of navigation was for nearly as long a time 
devious, and regulated by no certain laws, the 
ſtars and head lands of different countries being 


the only guides to the adventurous mariner, who 


often perithed when the heavens were obſcured. 


O Liberty! how many bleflings haſt thou 
brought us! Man in promulgating his opini- 
ens, now finds ſecurity under the wings of an 
eſtabliſned freedom; and the diſmal dungeon 
which eclipſed the luminous mind of the ccle- 
brated Italian, would now be erected into a 


ſchool for him to lecture in, inſtead of a priſon 


to bewail the miſerable ignorance and depravity 


of his fellow-creatures. Truth and reaſon have 


led to this melioration of manners, it will lead to 


more benefits to mankind.— But ſhould we Kill 


be obliged to row our boats againſt the ſtream, 


it is not only practicable but eaſy. 


The frequent turnings in the Mifh ppi pro- 
duce in every bend eddy water, which with the 
advantage the wind affords (which blowing the 
greater part ol. the year from the ſouth-weſt, and 


6 
directly up the windings of the river, which, by 
reaſon of the vacancy between the banks and 
riſing foreſts on either ſide, afford a channel for 
the current of the air) is ſufficient with fails, 
keeping as much as poſſible in the eddy water, 


to carry a boat 50 miles a day up the ſtream. 


To account for thoſe winds philoſophically 
would be extremely eaſy ; but, as it is a circum- 
{tance notorious from the teſtimony of voyagers 
in the Miflifippi and Ohio, I preſume the teſt of 9 
experience will be preferred to any philoſophical 
diſquiſition upon the ſubject. 


Should this navigation prove too tedious, and 
no improvements appear likely to be made in it, 
the importing into the country may be facilitated 
by another channel, from the Gulf of Mexico 
up the Mobile, which is a lazy current; 
from the principal branch of which there 1s but 
a ſhort paſſage to a branch of the Tenaſee, when 
you will have the advantage of the ſtream quite 
into the Ohio. I have enumerated this circum- 
ſtance merely for the fake of information, for 
I have not the ſmalleſt doubt of the eligibility 

of the navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, which is 
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proved from the experiments which are daily 


making. 


The diſtance from Pittſburg to the Mufkin- 
gum is 173 miles; to the Little Kenhaway 178; 
to the Great Kenhaway 285; to Great Sandy 
342; to the Sciota 390; to Limeſtone 500; to 
the Little Miami 510; to Licking creek 524; 
to the Great Miami 550; to the Great-bone 
creck 582; to the Kentucky 626; to the Ra- 
piers 703; to Salt river 723; to Green river 
922; to the Wabaſh 1019; to Cumberland river 
1113; to the Tenaſee 1126; to the Miffifippi 


1183; from thence to New Orleans is about 
1200. 


I have mentioned that it is about 230 from the 
mouth of the Ohio up the Miſſiſſippi to the 
mouth of the Miſouri, and about 20 from thence 
to Illinois, which is navigable for batteaux to its 
ſource. From thence there is a portage only of 
2 miles to Chickago, which is alſo navigable for . 
batteaux to its entrance into Jake Michegan, 
which is a diſtance of 16 miles. This lake af- 
fords communication with the river St, Law- 


rence through lake Erie, paſſing Niagara by a- 


* 
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portage of 8 miles, The lakes Erie and Miche- 
gan are navigable for veilels drawing 6 and 7 
feet water. 'T his is one of the routes by which 
the exchange of commoditics between the 
northern and ſouthern parts of this empire will 
be facilitated, 


In continuing the plan of intercourſe, it will 
be found extremely eaſy to paſs through lake 
Ontario to Wood creek, up Wood creek, and 
by a portage of about 3 miles you arrive at a 
creek, which in 3 miles more brings you to Fort 


Edward upon the Mohawk river, which is a 


branch of Hudſon's river. There are ſeveral 


carrying places between that and its junction with 


Hudſon; but very little labour would remove 


them, and J have no doubt but the State of New 


York will be judicious enough to ſect carly about 
it, It is certain that they have ordered ſurveys 
to be made, and plans are forming for the re- 


moval of thoſe obſtructions. It has been long in 


embryo with them. It was impoſſible a plan of 


ſo much utility could eſcape that ſage and pene- 
trating politician General Schuyler, whoſe vaſt 


eſtate lies moſtly in that part of America. 
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There are alſo portages into the waters of lake 
Erie from the Wabaſh, Great Miami, Muſkin- 
cum, and Allegany, from. 2 to 16 miles. The 
portage between the Ohio and Potowmac. will be 
about 20 miles when the obſtructions in the Mo- 
nongahala and Cheat rivers are removed, which 
will form the firſt object of the gentlemen of 
Virginia when they have completed the canals 


on the Potowmac, 


The obſtructions to the navigation of the Great 


 Kanhaway are of ſuch magnitude, that it will 


require a work of ages to remove them; but if 
cver that ſhould be done, there will be an eaſy 
communication between that and James river, 
and likewiſe with the Oroonooko, which runs 
through North Carolina. But this is an event 
100 remote to deſerve any conſideration at pre- 
_ 


All the rivers in this country of 60 yards wide 


and upwards, are navigable almoſt to their 


ſources for flat-bottomed boats during their 
floods, and for batteaux the greater part of the 


vear, the great Kanhaway and little Miami ex- 


cepted, "The Tenaſee has a conſiderable fall 
F 3 
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where it paſſes through Cumberland Mountain, 


where there mult be a portage alſo. From thence 
it is navigable quite to Holſton. 


The rapids of the Ohio I have deſcribed in a 
former letter. They are no obſtruction in high 
water to boats going down the river, and indeed 
batteaux may paſs almoſt at any time. There 


are two ſmall rapids in the Wabaſh between its 


mouth and St. Vincent's, but they are no impe- 


diment to navigation, except at times of low 
water. The Kaſkaſkia is a ſmall river which 
runs into the Miſſiſſippi below the Illinois, and is 
navigable a conſiderable way above the plains. 
The Miſſiſſippi is navigable to St. Anthony's Falls, 


without any obſtruction. Carver deſcribes it as 
navigable above them as far as he travelled. 


We have too little knowledge of the Miſouri to 


form any decided opinion of the extent of its na- 


vigation. It is however certain, that it is a more 


powerful ſtream than the Miſſiſſippi, and in en- 


tering that river, it triumphantly ruſhes acroſs, 


and its turbid waters, unmixed, ſeem to diſdain a 


connection ſo inferior. From the beſt informa- 


tion that we have been able to collect, it is navi- 


f | 
gable for 12 or 1500 miles above its mouth with- 
out obſtruction ; and I think it is not unlikely 


that in ſettling the country towards its ſource, 


we ſhall find it is not remote from the ſources of 
the ſtreams running into the Pacihe Ocean, and 
that a communication may be opened between 
them with as much eaſe as between the Ohio 
and Potowmac, and alſo between the ſettlements 
on the Miſſiſſippi and California. This circum- 
ſtance is the more likely to happen, as it does. 
not appear that the ridges of hills which divide 


the waters of the Pacifie Ocean from the waters 


of the Miſſiſſippi, are either ſo high or ſo rugged 


as the Allegany mountain. 


You will obſerve, that as far as this immenſe 
continent is known, the courſes and extent of 
its rivers are extremely favourable to communi- 
cation by water; a circumſtance which is highly 
important, whether we regard it in a ſocial or 
commercial point of view. The intercourſe of 
men has added no inconſiderable luſtre to the 
poliſh of manners, and, perhaps, commerce has 


tended more to civilize and embelliſh the human. 


* . 
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mind, in two centuries, than war and chivalry 


would have done in flve. 


The federal government regulating every thing 
commercial, mult be productive of the greateſt 
harmony, ſo that while we are likely to live in 
the regions of perpetual peace, our felicity will 
receive a zeſt from che activity and varigty of our 
trade. We ſhall paſs through the Miſſiſlippi to 
the ſea—up the Ohio, Monongahala and Cheat 
rivers, by a mall portage, into the Potowmac, 
which will bring us to the federal city the 
line of Virginia and Marylanc— trough the ſe— 
veral rivers J have mentioned, and the lakes t 
New Vork and Quebec from the northern 
lakes to the head branches of the rivers which 
run into Hudion's-bay into the Arctie regions 
and from the fources of the Miſouri into the 
Great South Sea: Thus in the centre of the 
earth, governing by the laws of reafon and hu— 
manity, we ſeem calculated to become at once 


the emporium and protectors of the world. 


Befo: re J finiſh this letter, I ſhall juſt ng 
into ſome of the minutiæ of the diſtance and 


(. 160%) 


time of deſcending down the Ohio, Which will 


ſerve for an account of all the other rivers. Mr. 


Jefferſon has ſtated that “ the inundations of 
the Ohio begin about the laſt of March, and 
ſubſide in July. He has written his notes on 
Virginia like a man of crudition, and conſider- AF 
ing that he never was 1n this country, he has 


oiven ſuch. an account of it as cannot be diſ- 


£ 


— 


pleaſing to an European. But, as in every thing 
which has characterized his political life, his 
zudgment in this appears ſuperficial, and his 
mind attached to the theory of its own fabrica- 
tion. Frequent rains in the latter end of the 
autumn produce floods in the Ohio, and it is an 
uncommon ſeafon when one of thoſe floods 
does not happen before Chriſtmas. If there is 
auch froſty weather in the upper parts of the 
country, its waters generally remait low until 


they begin to thaw. But if the river is not 


frozen over (which is not very com there 
is always water ſufficient for boat any ſtze 
_- from November until May; when ae waters 
| generally begin to ſubſide; ant the middle 


of June in moſt ſeaſons they ue too low for 


(n) 
boats above forty tons, and theſe muſt be flat- 
bottomed. The froſt ſeldom continues ſo 
long as the middle of February, and immediate- 
ly upon its breaking the river is flooded; this 


flood may in a degree ſubſide, but for no length 


— 


of time; and it is from that period until May 
that the boats generally come down the river. 
The diſtance of deſcending is in proportion tothe 
height of the water; but the average diſtance 
is about eighty miles in twenty-four hours, and 
from ſixty to one hundred are the extremes: ſo 
that the mean- time of going in a flat-bottomed 
boat from Pittſburg to the Rapids, is between 
eight and nine days, and about twenty days 
more to New Orleans: which will make a paſ- 
ſage from Pittſburg to that place nearly a month. 


The inundations of the Miſſiſſippi commence 


ſomething later than thoſe of the Ohio; but it 


is very certain they begin in March, and ſubſide 
in July. This is the moſt proper time to aſ- 


cend the river, as you avoid the ſhoals, have 


finer weather, but above all, when the water 1s 


high, you have ſtronger eddies ; and with taking 


theſe adyantages, and with dexterous watermen, 
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you may proceed fifty miles a day which will 


bring you back to the Rapids of the Ohio in 


forty days, making a large allowance for contin- 


gencies. 


I ſhall take leave of you for the preſent, with 


obſerving, that the ſmaller rivers have no ſtated | 
periods to govern their inundations; but are 


ſubject to be flooded by all heavy rains, which 


is a great advantage to the country, as it af- 
fords the inhabitants frequent opportunities of 
ſending their produce to the ſeveral markets 


upon the large rivers. 


Tam), 


Yours, &c. 


r. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, KENTUCKY. 


Is tie ceconomy of the creation how won- 
derfully is the wiſdom of Providence difplayed * 
Some animals are formed with particular ſto- 
machs, as in the inſtance of the camel which 
has one adapted to contain water. It is abori- 
ginal in the torrid zone, where the rareſaction of 
the air is fo great, and conſequently more {ub- 
ject to drought. In the Artie regions we find the 
muſk buffalo, or gaat, clad with long wool which 
ſecures it againſt inclement cold. Man the 
moſt defenceleſs, naked, and helpleſs of all in 
an infant ſtate, in his maturity is ſuperior in 
reaſon; and thus the faculties of his mind and 
body, unite in making him ſovereign of the 
World. Born to deſtroy the inferior race of 
animals, he would exhauſt all nature, if, by a fe- 


eundity ſuperior to his depredations, ſhe did not 
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repair the perpetual havock he makes, Put 
death is only the miniſter of life, and deſtruction 


is the parent of reproduction.“ 


The articles of ſugar and ſalt, though not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſaries of life, have become, from 
habit, ſo eſtential, that I doubt if any civilized 
people would be content to live without taem. 
The extenſive climate of this country I believe 
is no where warm enough for the cultivation cf 
the ſugar cane with ſucceſs; and to import it 
would be too expenſive by reaſon of its great 
weight; but nature has ſuperſeded that neceſſity 
in the ſupply of the ſugar maple- tree. Tt has 
been long known that ſugar could be made from 
the juice of this tree; but from the imperfect 
knouledge of the buſineſs of ſugar-making, the 
lunples from this liquid were ſuch as promiſed 
no great expectations in future experiments: 
however the neceſſity which the people were 
under of making them or doing without ſugar, 
provea, that with care and proper management, 
it could be made equal to the fineſt ſugars of the 


Veſt Indies or Brazil. Some ſamples ſhewn to 


( 114 ) 
a ſugar refiner in Philadelphia (which aſtoniſhed 
him) produced ſeveral inſtructions in the art, 
' which occaſioned immediate ſucceſs. The peo- 
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ple began to treat the ſugar-trecs more tender] 
and inſtead of chopping a large gap in their 
trunk, which had always been the practice, and 
which was ſufficient to deſtroy a leſs tender tree, 
the juice was found to ooze as effectually from 
an inciſion made with a ſcrew augur of 1 of an 
inch diameter. But this was the ſmalleſt of the 
improvements. All the means made uſe of in 
the Weſt Indies for the perfection of the art 
were ſoon aſcertained and practiſed : fo that 
the country is not only equal to ſupply itſelf 
with ſugar, but might with increaſe of hancs, 


ſupply the inhabitants of the globe. 


The ſugar maple-tree not only grows in the 
greateſt abundance throughout this country, 
. within the limits I have mentioned; but it is 
known to be the hardieft, and the moſt difficult 
to deſtroy of all the trees in our foreſts (the 
beech not excepted; by the planters, who have a 


method of chopping or girdling the trunks af 
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trees about one foot and a half above the ground, 
in order to kill them, and thereby they prevent 


their crops from being ſhaded. 


It is known that old trees produce the moſt 
and the riches juice; and it is alſo known that 
trees which have been uſed for years are better 
than freſh trees. It is a common remark that 


whenever you ſee a black tree of this fort, it is 


a ſure ſign it is a rich one. The blackneſs pro- 


ceeds from the inciſions made in the bark by 


the pecking of the parroquet, and other birds, in 


the ſeaſon of the juice riſing, which oozing out, 
dribbles down its ſides and Rains the bark, which 


inthe progreſſion of time becomes black. 


I have mentioned theſe particulars with a 
view to prevent your falling into the general 
error, that the reſource of making ſugar from 
the maple will ſoon be deſtroyed from the very 
nature of producing it; believing, as many do, 


that it is impoſſible for the tree to be able to 


bear the annual wounds which are neceſſary to 


be made in its trunk in order to draw off the 


juice; and that a few years muſt neceſſarily ex- 


tirpate them; now, ſo far from there being any 
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a ſugar refiner in Philadelphia (which aſtoniſhed | 
him) produced ſeveral inſtructions in the art, 
which occaſioned immediate ſucceſs. The peo- 
ple began to treat the ſugar- trees more tenderly; 
and inſtead of chopping a large gap in their 
trunk, which had always been the practice, and 
which was ſufficient to deſtroy a leſs tender tree, 
the juice was found to ooze as effectually from 
an inciſion made with a ſcrew augur of 3 of an 
inch diameter. But this was the ſmalleſt of the 
improvements. All the means made uſe of in 
the Weſt Indies for the perfection of the art. 
were ſoon aſcertained and practiſed : ſo that 
the country is not only equal to ſupply itſelf 
with ſugar, but might with increaſe of hands, 
ſupply the inhabitants of the globe. 


The ſugar maple-tree not only grows ih the 
greateſt abundance throughout this country, 
within the limits I have mentioned; but it is 
| known to be the hardieſt, and the moſt difficult 
to deſtroy of all the trees in our foreſts (the 
beech not excepted) by the planters, who have a 


method of chopping or girdling the trunks of 
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trees about one foot and a half above the ground, 
in order to kill them, and thereby they prevent 
their crops from being ſhaded. 


It is known that old trees produce the moſt 
and the riches juice; and it is alſo known that 
trees which have been uſed for years are better 
than freſh trees. It is a common remark that 
whenever you ſee a black tree of this ſort, it is 
a ſure ſign it isa rich one. The blackneſs pro- 
ceeds from the inciſions made in the bark by 
the pecking of the parroquet, and other birds, in 
the ſeaſon of the juice riſing, which oozing out, 
dribbles down its ſides and ſtains the bark, which 
in the progreſſion of time becomes black. 


I have mentioned theſe particulars with a 
view to prevent your falling into the general 
error, that the reſource of making ſugar from 
the maple will ſoon be deſtroyed from the very 
nature of producing it; believing, as many do, 
that it 1s impoſſible for the tree to be able to 
bear the annual wounds which are neceſſary to 
be made in its trunk in order to draw off the 
juice; and that a few years muſt neceſſarily ex- 


tirpate them; now, ſo far from there being any 
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FRI of that, experience has ſhewn that the 


longer they are uſed in a proper manner, the 


more plentiful and rich will be their Juice to a 


certain age, which will be in proportion to the 
life of thoſe trees. No exact eſtimate can be 
made of that; but I conclude their decay is not 


\ 


earlier than other trees. 
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Both in the animal and vegetable world it has 
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been obſerved that the exiſtence of life, accord- 


rig 
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ing to the natural order of things, is in propor- 
tion to the period of time required to produce 
| maturity. There are exceptions to this princi- 
ple to be ſure; as the crane for inftance, which 
ſeems to acquire maturity as early. as moſt -other 
birds, is known to live a century and upwards. 
However, it is very certain that the life of a ſu- 
gar maple, is as long as an oak, or any other 


tree.. 


If there is any analogy between animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances (and which there moſt cer- 
tainly is), the increaſing plenty and richneſs of 
the juice from the uſe and age of the ſugar tree, 
will it not be thought more extraordinary, than 
that the quantity of milk is greater and more 
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rich produced from a cow which has been uſed 
for years, than from one which had been neg- 


lected or prevented from breeding annually. 


The ſeaſon of tapping is moſtly about the 
middle of February, in Kentucky ; but aot until 
the latter end of the month, about Pittſburg, in 
the remote parts of Pennſylvania, on the head 
branches of the Suſquahana, and Delaware, 
and in the State of New York, Froſty morn- 
ings and bright ſunſhine are neceſſary to pro- 
duce copious exudations. The ſeaſon continues 
in this climate about ſix weeks, when the Juice is 
found to be too thin and poor to make ſugar; but 
it is ſtill capable of making molaſſes, ſpirits by 


diſtillation, vinegar, and an agreeable table beer. 


The buſineſs of ſugar making is moſtly ma- 
naged by women and boys: the men generally 
having nothing more to do with it than to tap 
the trees, prepare the ſhades, and different appa- 
ratus. So that our agricultural employments 
are very little obſtructed by this buſineſs, which 
produces ſo important an article for dòmeſtic 
uſes. The perfection to which we have brought 

our ſugars has induced many people in the up- 


| ( 118 ) 
per parts of the States of New York and Penn- 
ſylvania to make a buſineſs of it during the ſea- 
ſon of the juice running ; and conſiderable quan- 
tities have been ſent to the markets of Philadel- 
phia and. York, not inferior to the beſt clayed, 
French, and Spaniſh ſugars. | 


The falt ſprings which have been found in the 
ſingle State of Kentucky, under proper manage- 
ment, would be ſufficient to produce falt for all 
the inhabitants which the weſtern country could 
ſupport. There are at leaſt twelve of thoſe 
ſprings between Great Sandy and Cumberland ; 
the principal of which are the upper and lower 
blue licks, on Licking creek ; one on the Great- 
bone creek ; one on Drimnon's lick creek, about 
a mile and a half from the mouth of the 
Kentucky and Bullit's lick, on Salt river, 20 
miles from the rapids of the Ohio. This ſpring 
is the firſt that was worked in the country, 
The firſt eſſays in this buſineſs were alſo im- 
perfect, which, however, proceeded more from 
poverty than ignorance. The great principle 
by which the ſaline particles are chryſtalized, 
is univerſally known to be by the evaporation of 


(9 ) 
the humid; and the greater the ſuperficial ſur- 
face of that evaporation, the more rapidly the 
chryſtals will form. But the firſt ſettlers could 
not procure ſalt pans, and were obliged to uſe as 
a ſubſtitute the pots and kettles which they had 
brought out for domeſtic purpoſes. 


Such was the commencement of making falt 
in this country; which, from its ſcarcity and 
high price, in ſome meaſure diſcouraged the ſet- 
tlement of the country, However, the great im- 
provements ſince that æra have done away all 
thoſe fears, and ſalt is now manufactured in 
plenty, and ſold cheap. 


The water is by no means ſo ftrong as ſea 
water, It requires nearly four hundred gallons 
to make one buſhel of ſalt, which is more by 
one half than would be. wanted of ſea water to 
produce that quantity. 


The water is not collected immediately from 
the ſpring. An area of from five to ten acres. 
round thoſe ſprings is found to be impregnated 
with this mineral, ſo that by digging wells in 
any part of that ſpace falt water is diſcovered. 
From this circumſtance I am of opinion, that by 
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digging pits Aa body of earth would be found 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt, from which the 
faline particles might be more eafily ſeparated 
than from water ; and it is certain, that if the 
water receives its particles of ſalt from the earth 
which it paſſes through, ſuch earth muſt contain 
a large proportion of ſalt, otherwiſe the ſtrength 
of the water would not be ſo conſiderable. 
However it will require ſome time to determine 
| this matter, as the infancy of our country will 
not permit us to ſpeculate too largely in experi- 
ments which would be attended with heavy ex- 


pences, were they not to prove ſuccefsful. 


Salt ſprings have been found in every part of 
the weſtern country which has been well ex- 
plored, and I have no doubt that time will prove 
that every part of it is well ſupplied with them. 
The manner by which they are moſtly found in 
uninhabited places is, by the large buffalo roads 

which lead to them. Whenever the ramification 
of thoſe roads begins to concentre, it is almoſt. 
an infallible ſign that a ſalt lick is near. Thoſe 
animals reſorting to them throughout the tempe- 
rate part of the year for the benefit of the Galt | 
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make large roads, which leading from the lick, 
branch different ways into the country. 


We have various other 1 ſuch as iron 


(which is the moſt uſeful), copper, lead, ſul- 


phur, nitre, &c. &c. Iron ore is found i in gre eat 


plenty upon the northern branches of Licking 


creek, and likewiſe upon the waters of Green 
river. A lead mine has been worked many 


years with conſiderable profit, which lies in the 


county of Montgomery, upon the waters of the 
Great Kanhaway. There is another between the 


Cumberland and Tenaſee rivers which is ſaid to 
be very valuable, and its ore is more pure than 


any other which has been diſcovered in America. 


But the lead mine on the Midfiflippi muſt prove 


inexhauſtible. It extends from the mouth of 
Rock river more than 100 miles upwards. Be- 
ſides theſe there are ſeveral others, ſome of which 


lie on the Spaniſh fide of the Miflifippi, and 


have been uſed for years paſt, Copper mines 
have been diſcovered in ſeveral places, but the 
mine on the Wabaſh is, perhaps, the richeſt 


vein of native copper in the bowels of the whole 


G 


0 upper parts of the Ohio country; beſides which 
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earth; and no doubt will render all the others of 
little or no value. Sulphur is found in ſeveral 


places in abundance; and nitre is made from 
earth which is collected from caves and other 
places to which the wet has not penetrated. The 
making this falt, in this country, is ſo common, 
that many of the ſettlers manufacture their own 
gunpowder. This earth is diſcovered in greater 
plenty on the waters of Green river, than it is in 
any other part of Kentucky. But, perhaps ſill 
farther ſouthward, it will be found in greater 
plenty. However, it is ſo common in every part 
of the country that it might be made a conſider- 
able article for exportation. I have heard of 


black lead mines upon the head waters of the 


Kentucky, but [ have not been able to procure 
any certain information reſpecting them. But I 
| ſhould conceive that there can be little doubt that, 


when the country, and particularly the moun- 


tainous parts of it, are well explored, all the uſe- 


: ful minerals will be found in abundance, 


I have already mentioned the coal mines in the 


1 


there are great quantities of coal upon the upper 


branches of the Miſſiſſippi. It is particularly fa- 
yourable that this mineral lies at the heads of our 
larger rivers, as it can be ſent down with the 


greateſt facility; and it is very certain that the 


great body of it which the Ohio country alone 


contains, as equal to anſwer all the purpoſes for 
which it may be wanted throughout this exten 
ſive empire. 


| Though the champaign part of this country 


has no ſtone on its ſurface, yet every. where 
limeſtone is found from 6 to 15 feet below it. 
Moſt of the bottoms of our rivulets and ſtreams 
are paved with this ſtone. It is very eaſily cal- 


cined, when it becomes excellent lime. It is 


alſo convenient for building, by reaſon of its pe- 


culiar ſmoothneſs, and the eaſe with which it 


may be worked into any form, Beſides. this 


ſtone, which is the moſt common, every other 


kind of ſtone is found which is either uſeful or 
ornamental, ſuch as flint, grindſtone, and mill- 
| ſtones, of a very good quality, which have been 


| reckoned equal to French burrs. There is the 
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greateſt plenty of marble upon the banks of the 
Kentucky, particularly at Leeſburg. I have not 
ſeen any which has been poliſhed; but judges : 

in that buſineſs give us the moſt flattering ideas 


ol its quality. 


Clay is very common in every part of this 


country which is proper for bricks; and there 
is a ſuperior kind on the Beech fork of Salt ri- 
ver, which no doubt might be manufactured into 
good porcelain. Carver has mentioned a clay of 
this ſort which he ſaw above St. Anthony's falls., 
Marle, chalk, gypſum, and ochres are found in 


various parts. 


= Mr. Jefferſon has deſcribed the medicinal, in- 

3 flammable, bituminous, and other ſprings, very 

accurately; and as there have been no diſcoveries 

. or light thrown upon the ſubje& ſince he wrote, 
J ſhall refer you to his book for a particular ac- 

count of them. Indeed, his account of the natural 
hiſtory of this country is generally to be depended 

upon, ſo that it is ſcarcely poſſible to make any 
improvement upon it, until farther diſcoveries 


ſhall have ariſen: I therefore-confine myſelf to 
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ſuch objects as he has not taken notice of, and to 


ſuch as have preſented themſelves ſince he wrote, 
occaſionally making ſome ſtrictures and animad- 


verſtons upon his opinions and information. 


I have obſerved that the climate of this coun- 
try 1s various. But, as climate 1s frequently 
different in the fame parallcls of latitude, I will 
endeavour to give you ſome idea of the dilfer- 
ence between the climate on the upper parts of 
the Ohio, Pennſylvania, and Maryland, of Ten- 
tucky and Virginia, and of Cumberland and 
North Carolina, which lie in nearly the ſame 


parallels one with another. 


It is well know that the climate upon the 


Atlantic coaſt of America is in the extreme of 


heat and cold, and that it is more variable than. 


when it was firſt ſettled by Europeans; but the 
winters are milder. The extremes proceed no 


doubt from the immenſe continent, which lies 


to the north-weſt, and which is interſperſed with 
freſh water lakes. The rarified air of the torrid 


Zone ruſhing in currents through the upper re- 
gions to the Arctic circle, leaves a vacancy for 
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the cold air, which, in ſupplying its place, cauſes 


thoſe frequent Chills or variations in the ſpring 
and autumn, and alternate froſt, rain, and mild 
weather in winter, whieh are ſo common in the 
middle parts of that country. The cold is more 
ſteady to the north of Hudfon's river; but the 
power of the ſun to the ſouth of 419, by counter- 
acting the influence of the northern winds, oeca- 
ſions thoſe ſudden changes from heat to cold, 
Opening the country has greatly tended already 
to leſſen the cold, by conſequence of the greater 
power of the ſun upon the earth; and a general 
cultivation, by producing a warmer atmoſphere, 


through which the north wind paſſes, muſt tend 
to moderate the climate generally upon the At- 
lantic ſea, | 


The greateſt part of Pennſylvania which lies 


between latitude 419 and 39? 40' ſhould, from its 


ſituation upon the globe, be a very excellent 


climate; and no doubt in time it will. At 
_ preſent it is too ſubject to extremes; and by the 

too frequent and violent bracing, and ſudden re- 
laxation of the animal ſyſtem, the elaſticity of the 


Lia 
nerves is injured, and thus the marks of age the 
viſible at an earlier period in ſome parts of Anie- 
rica than in others. | 


F arther ſouthward the cold is leſs ; but as the 


heat is proportionally greater, the extremes are 
much the ſame quite to South Carolina, As 
you approach the ridge of mountairs which run 


through America from north to ſouth, the inha- 


bitants look more healthy, which is the conſe= 


quence of the climate being more en and 
ſteady. 


The country on the upper parts of the Ohio, 


and between Pittſburg and lake Erie, is conſider- 


ably colder than Pennſylvania and Maryland, 


which no doubt is occaſioned, in a great degree, 
in the former, from its proximity to the moun- 


tains; but in a greater degree, in both, from the 


country around them being a continual foreſt. 


When you arrive in Kentucky you experience 


a greater temperature of air than in any country 
I have ever travelled in, Fahrenheit's thermo- 


meter ſeldom falling below 35 deg. in winter, nor 


riſing above 80 in ſummer. The approach of the 


[ 
| 
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ſeaſons is gradual. The ſummer continues moſtly 
to the middle of October. The autumn, or mild 
| weather, generally continues until Chriſtmas, 
when we have ſome cold and froſt until Feb- 
ruary ; when ſpring approaches, and by the be- 
ginning of March ſeveral ſhrubs and trees begin 
to thoot forth their buds ; by the middle of the 
month, the buck-eye or horſe cheſaut is clad in 
its ſummer's livery; and by the middle of April 
the foliage of the foreſts is completely expanded z 
which is a fortnight earlier than the leaves 
are ſhot in Virginia and Maryland. Cumberland 
is proportionally more temperate than North Ca- 


. Tolina, as Kentucky is to Virginia. 


The rarefied air from the ſouthern regions muſt 
| be more conſiderable from that tract or ſpace of 
the globe covered by ſalt water than from the 
countries covered with foreſts. Now, as almoſt 
all America may be conſidered as one foreſt, it 
appears to me that the vacancy occaſioned by 
rarefaction in ſouthern latitudes muſt be greater 
in the regions of air, both over the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans, than upon the continent ; and 


* 
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that the cold air from the polar circle ruſhes both 
to the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, and conſe- 


quently the middle parts of our continent muſt 
be leſs ſubject to cold and variation, by being 
more out of the courſe of the cold winds, than 
the countries either upon the Atlantic or Pacific 
ſea- coaſts. | ay 


How far this theory may prove ſatisfactory, I 
can form no idea. If it is unphiloſophical I hope 
you will treat it accordingly; it is the only way 
that I can account for the very great difference 
between the climate of this country, and that of 
Virginia. 

Another cauſe for our greater temperature in 
ſummer is, doubtleſs, owing to our lying ſo much 
higher, It is one continual but gradual :ife 
from Richmond for 200 miles back. There are 
ſeveral rifings and fallings afterwards, and ſeve- 
ral mountains in the wilderneſs ; but I have al- 
ways obſerved that the riſe from the eaſt to their 
ſummits, was greater than the deſcent weſt, to 
their baſe, which makes the elevation cf Ken- 
tucky conſiderably above that of Virginia. Be- 
ſides Kentucky has no marſhes or bogs, Which 
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are very conſiderable in the lower parts of Vir- 
ginia, and the exhaled vapours from them pro- 
duce deleterious air, which appears hotter than it 
really is. 8 88 

Mr. Jefferſon's Table of average heat and 
cold for the different months, made from 
the obſervations of five ſucceſſive years, though 
it furniſhed bim with a data to eſtimate 
theoretically the climate of Virginia, can af- 
ford you no idea of its temperature. Perhaps, 
in ſome of theſe years, the mercury was be- 
low o during the winter. But when he has 
| lated the leaſt and greateſt daily heat by Faren- 
heit's thermometer for January to be from 384 
to 44 you can have no conception that there 
can be any froſt 1 in Virginia. I do not mean to 
ſay that it is common for the mercury to fall be- 
low o in that country, but I mean to be under- 
ſtood that froſt | is very frequent there, and that by 
taking the average of the greateſt heat and the 
; greateſt cold, when the extremes are ſo great as 
they are in Virginia, it is impoſſible for a ſtranger 
to form a juſt idea of its climate. Mr. Jefferſon 
allows that the extremes are very conſiderable, 
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and that the mercury has been known to deſcend 
from 92 deg. to 47 in thirteen hours. 


A journey to the Illinois will prevent me from 


writing you again as ſoon as I could wiſh ; but 
T ſhall ever remain 


Yours, &c. 


(1 


LETTER VII. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, _ KENTUCKY. 


Ir is natural, I think, that you ſhould expect 
by this time ſome account of the inhabitants, 
their manner of living, the mode of ſettling the 
country, the routes, diſtance, and mode of tra- 
velling to it, with ſome information reſpecting 
religion and political ſentiments; and the ſocial 
pleaſures of the people; all of which, I am afraid, 
will require too much time for a letter, and there- 
fore I beg that you will be content to receive the 
information in the deſultory manner in which I 


ſhall be enable to ſend it. 


In ſome of my firſt letters J gave you an ac- 
count of the firſt ſettlement of this country. 
The perturbed ſtate of that period, and the ſa- 
vage {tate of the country, which was one entire 


wilderneſs, made the object of the firſt emigrants 


that of ſecurity and ſuſtenance, which produced 


e | 
the ſcheme of ſeveral families living together in 
what were called Stations. Theſe ſtations were 
a kind of quadrangular, or fometimes oblong. 
forts, formed by building log-houfes connected- 
ly, only leaving openings for gate-ways to paſs as 
they might have occaſion. They were generally 
fixed in a favourable ſituation for water, and in a 
body of good land. Frequently the head of ſome 
party of connections who had a ſettlement and 
pre-emption right, ſeized upon theſe opportuni- 
ties to have his land cleared, which was neceſſary 
for the ſupport of the ſtation; for, it was not 
only prudent to keep cloſe in their forts at times, 
but it was alſo neceſſary to keep their horſes and 
cows up, otherwiſe the Indians would carry off 


the horſes, and ſhoot and deſtroy the cattle. 


Under ſuch circumſtances, the firſt ſettlement 
of Kentucky was formed, which ſoon opened a 
cCeonſiderable quantity of land in the country of 
Lincoln, which lies in the upper part of the ſtate, 
and contiguous to the wilderneſs, which ends in 


this delectable region. 


As the country gained ſtrength, the ſtations 
began to break up in that part of the country, 
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and their inhabitants to ſpread themfelves, and 
ſettle upon their reſpective eſtates. But the em- 
barraſſment they were in for moſt of the conve- 
niences of life, did not admit of their building 
any other houſes but of logs, and of opening 
fields in the moſt expeditious way for planting 


the Indian corn; the only grain which was culti- 


vated at that time. 


A log-houſe is very ſoon erected, and in con- 
ſequence of the friendly diſpoſition which exiſts 
among thoſe hoſpitable people, every neighbour 
fle to the aſſiſtance of each other upon occaſions 
of emergency. Sometimes they were built of 
round logs entirely, covered with rived aſh 
ſhingles, and the interſtices ſtopped with clay, 
or lime and ſand, to keep out the weather. The 
next object was to open the land for cultivation. 
There is very little under-wood in any part of 
this country, ſo that by cutting up the cane, and 
girdling the trees, you are ſure of a crop of corn. 
The fertility of the ſoil amply repays the labourer 
for his toil; for if the large trees are not very 
numerous, and a large proportion of them the 
ſugar maple, it is very likely from this imperfect 
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cultivation, that the ground will yield from 3 


to 60 buſhels of corn to the acre. The ſecond 
crop will be more ample; and as the ſhade is 
removed by cutting the timber away, great part 
of our land will produce from 70 to 100 buſhels 
of corn from an acre, This extraordinary ferti- 
lity enables the farmer who has but a ſmall capi- 
tal to increaſe his wealth in a moſt rapid manner 
(I mean by wealth the comforts of life). His 
cattle and hogs will find ſufficient food in the 
woods, not only for them to ſubſiſt upon, but to 
fatten them. His horſes want no provender the 
greateſt part of the year except cane and wild 
clover ; but he may afford to feed them with corn 
the ſecond year. His garden, with little atten- 
tion, produces him all the culinary roots and 
vegetables neceſſary for his table; and the prolific 
increaſe of his hogs and poultry, will furniſh 
him the ſecond year, without fearing to injure 
his ſtock, with a plenty of animal food ; and in 
three or four years his ſtock of cattle and ſheep 


will prove ſufficient to ſupply him with both beef 
and mutton ; and he may continue his plan at 
the ſame time of increaſing his ſtock of thoſe uſe- 
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and their inhabitants to ſpread themſelves, and 
ſettle upon their reſpective eſtates. But the em- 
barraſſment they were in for moſt of the conve- 
niences of life, did not admit of their building 
any other houſes but of logs, and of opening 
fields in the moſt expeditious way for planting 
the Indian corn; the only grain which was culti- 


vated at that time. 


A log-houſe is very ſoon erected, and in con- 
ſequence of the friendly diſpoſition which exiſts 
among thoſe hoſpitable people, every neighbour 
flew to the aſſiſtance of each other upon occaſions 
of emergency. Sometimes they were built of 
round logs entirely, covered with rived aſh 
ſhingles, and the interſtices ſtopped with clay, 
or lime and ſand, to keep out the weather. The 
next object was to open the land for cultivation. 
There is very little under- wood in any part of 
this country, ſo that by cutting up the cane, and 
girdling the trees, you are ſure of a crop of corn. 
The fertility of the ſoil amply repays the labourer 
for his toil; for if the large trees are not very 
numerous, and a large proportion of them the 


ſugar maple, it is very likely from this imperfect 
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cultivation, that the ground will yield from 50 
to 60 buſhels of corn to the acre. The ſecond 
crop will be more ample; and as the ſhade is 
removed by cutting the timber away, great part 


of our land will produce from 70 to 100 buſhels 


of corn from an acre. This extraordinary ferti- 


ity enables the farmer who has but a ſmall capi- 
tal to increaſe his wealth in a moſt rapid manner 
(I mean by wealth the comforts of life), His 
cattle and hogs will find ſufficient food in the 
woods, not only for them to ſubſiſt upon, but to 
fatten them. His horſes want no provender the 


greateſt part of the year except cane and wild 


clover; but he may afford to feed them with corn 
the ſecond year. His garden, with little atten- 


tion, produces him all the culinary roots and 
vegetables neceſſary for his table; and the prolific 
increaſe of his hogs and poultry, will furniſh 


| him the ſecond year, without fearing to injure 


his ſtock, with a plenty of animal food; and in 


three or four years his ſtock of cattle and ſheep 
will prove ſufficient to ſupply him with both beef 


and mutton ; and he may continue his plan at 


the ſame time of increaſing his ſtock of thoſe uſe- 
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ful animals. By the fourth year, provided he is 
induſtrious he may have his plantation in ſuſk- 
cient good order to build a better houſe, which 
he can do either of ſtone, brick, or a framed 
wooden building, the principal articles of which 


will coſt him little more than the labour of him- 


felf and domeſtics; and he may readily barter or 


fell ſome part of the ſuperfluous productions of 


his farm, which it will by this time afford, and 


. procure ſuch things as he may ſtand in need of 


for the completion of his building. Apples, 
peaches, pears, &c. &c. he ought to plant when 
he finds a foil or eligible ſituation to place them 
in, as that will not hinder, or in any degree di- 
vert, him from the object of his aggrandize- 
ment. I have taken no notice of the game he 
might kill, as it is more a ſacri ice of time to an 


induſtrious man than any real advantage. 


Such has been the progreſs of the ſettlement 


of this country, from dirty ſtations or forts, and 


ſmoaky huts, that it has expanded into fertile 


fields, bluſhing orchards, pleaſant gardens, luxu- 


riant ſugar groves, neat and commodious houſes, 


riſing villages, and trading towns, Ten years have 
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produced a difference in the population and com- 


forts of this country, which to be pourtrayed in 
juſt colours would appear marvellous. To have 


implicit faith or belief that ſuch things have 


— 
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happened, 1 nz; {+ necechary to DE (as i have 


been) a ſpectator of ſuch events. 


I v14 fe poert (nts 10 this SGuntry ee moitly 
from tac back parts of Virginia, Nlarylaud, 
Pennſylvania, and North Carolina, until 1784: 
in Woicn year many officers who had ſerved in 
the American army during the late war came 
out with their families; ſeveral families came 
alſo from England, Philadelphia, New Jerſey, 
York, and the New England States. The 
country ſoon began to be chequered after 
that æra with genteel men, which operated 
both upon the minds and actions of the back 
woods people, who conſtituted the firſt emi- 


grants. A taſte for the decorum and elegance 


oi the table was ſoon cultivated the pleaſures 


of gardening were conſidered not only as uſe- 


tul but amuſing. Theſe improvements in the 


comforts of living and manners, awakened a 


fenſe of ambition to initruct their youth in uſe- 
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fal and accompliſhed arts. Social pleaſures 
were regarded as the moſt ineſtimable of human 


poſſefions—the genius of friendſhip appeared to 


foſter the emanations of virtue, while the cor- 


dial regard, and ſincere deſire of pleaſing, pro« 
duced the moſt harmonized effects. Sympathy 
was regarded as the eſſence of the human foul, 
participating of celeſtial matter, and as a ſpark 
engendered to warm our benevolence and lead to 


the raptures of love and rational felicity. 


With ſuch ſentiments our amuſements flow 
from the interchange of civilities, and a recipro- 
cal deſire of pleaſing. That ſameneſs may not 
cloy, and make us dull, we vary the ſcene as the 
nature of circumſtances will permit. Ihe open- 
ing ſpring brings with it the proſpect of our 
ſummer's labour, and the brilliant ſun actively 
warms into life the vegetable world, which 
blooms and yields a profuſion of aromatic odours. 
A creation of beauty is now a feaſt of joy, and 
to look for amuſements beyond this genial tor- 
rent of ſweets, would be a perverſion of nature, 


and a ſacrilege againſt heaven. 


The ſeaſon of ſugar making occupies the wo⸗ 


11% 
men, whoſe mornings are cheered by the mo- 
dulated buffoonery of the mocking bird, the 
tuneful ſong of the thruſh, and the gaudy 
plumage of the parroquet.Feſtive mirth crowns 
the evening." The buſineſs of the day being 
over, the men join the women in the ſugar 
groves where inchantment ſeems to dwell, The 
lofty trees wave their ſpreading branches over 
a green turf, on whoſe foft down the mildneſs 
of tne evening invites the nejuhbouiing youth to 
ſportive play; while our rural Neſtors, wit cal- 
culating minds, contemplate the boyich gambols 
of a growing, progeny, they recount the exploits 
of their early age, and in their enthuſiaſm forget 
there are ſuch things as decrepitude and miſery. 
Perhaps a convivial ſong or a pleatant narration - 


cloſes the ſcene. 


Rational pleaſures meliorate the ſoul; and it is 
by familiarizing man with uncontaminated fe- 
Ilocity, that fordid avarice and vicious habits are 

tobe deſtroyed. 


Gardening and fiſhing conſtitute ſome part of 
the amuſements of both ſexes. Flowers and 


their genera form one of the ſtudies of our la- 
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dies; and. the embellihment of thr hauſes 
with thoſe which are known to faluta „„ Con- 
ſtitute a part of their eiplymem. : ome 
ſtic cares and muſic fill vp the remeirndcr of thi 
day, and ſocial viſits without ceremony or fort, 
leave them without ennui or diſguſt. Our 
young men are too gallant to permit the wo- 
wen to have ſ:parate amuſements, a thus it 
is that we find that ſuavity and politeneſs of 
manners umverſal, which can only be effected by 


feminine polich. 


The autunm and winter produces not lefs 
pleaſure, Evening viſits moſtly end with danc- 
ing by che young people, while the more aged 
indulge ticir hilarity, or diſſeminate informa- 


tion in ths diſquiſition of politics or ſome uſeful 


art or ſcience. 


Such are the amuſements of this country, 


which have for their baſis hoſpitality, and all 


the variety of good things which a luxuriant ſoil 
is capable of producing, without the alloy of 


that diſtreſs or miſery which is produced from 


penury or want. Malt liquor, and ſpirits diſ- 


tilled from corn and the juice of the ſugar tree 


E 
mixed with water, conititute the ordinary be- 
verage of the country. Wine is too dear to be 
drank prodigally ; but that is a fortunate cir- 
cumſtance, as it will be an additional ſpur to 


ns to cultivate the vine. 


The routes from the different Atlantic States 
to this country are various, as may be ſuppoſed. 
From the northern States it is through the up- 
per parts of Pennſylvania to Pittſburg, and then 
down the river Ohio. The diſtance from Phi- 
ladelphia to Pittſburg is nearly three hundred 
miles. From Lancaſter about two hundred and 
thirty. The route through Redſtone and by 
Pittſburg, both from Maryland and Virginia, 1s 
the moſt eligible, provided you have much bag- 
gage; except you go from the ſouthern and 
back counties of Virginia; then your beſt and 
moſt expeditious way is through the Wilderneſs. 
From Baltimore paſſing Old Town upon the 
Potowmac, and by Cumberland Fort, Eraddock's 
road to Redſtone Old Fort on the Monongahala, 
is about two hundred and forty miles; and from 
Alexandria to the ſame place by Wincheſter 
Old Town, and then the lame route acroſs the 
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mountain is about two hundred and twenty 
miles. This laſt muſt be the moſt eligible for 
all Europeans who may wiſh to travel to this 
country, as the diſtance by land is ſhor- 
ter, the roads better, and accommodations 
good; i. e. they are very good to Old Town 
which is one hundred and forty miles from 
Alexandria, and froni thence to Reditone com- 
fortable, and plentit'':y tupplied with proviſi- 
ons of all foris ; the rend over the mountain is 
rather rough, but no where in the leaſt dange- 


ros. 


Travellers or emigrants take different methods 


of tranſporting their baggage, goods, or furui- 


ture, from the places they may be at to the 


Ohio, according to circumſtances, or their object 


in coming to the country. For inſtance, if a 
man is travelling only for curioſity, or has no fa- 
mily or goods to remove, his beſt way would be 
to purchaſe horſes, and take his route through 


the Wilderneſs; but provided he has a family or 


goods of any ſort to remove, his Eeſt way, then, 


' would be to purchaſe a waggon and team of 


horſes to carry his property to Redſtone Old 


Fort, or to Pittſburg, according as he may come 
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from the northern or ſouthern States. A good 
waggon will coſt at Philadelphia about lol. (I 


ſha!l reckon every thing in ſterling money for 


your greater convenience) and the horſes about 
12], each; they would coſt ſomething more both 
at Baltimore and Alexandria. The waggon may 
be covered with canvas, and, if it is the choice 
of the people, they may ſleep in it at nich with 
the greateſt ſafety. But if they ſhould diſlike 
that, there are inns of accommodation the whole 
diſtance on the diFerent roads. To allow the 
borſes a plenty of hay and corn would coft about 
1s per diem, each horſe ;. ſuppoſing you pur- 
chaſe you forage in the moit ceconomical man- 
ner, 2. e. of the farmers, as you pats along, from 
time to time as you may want it, and carry it in 
your waggon; and no of inn-keepers, who muſt 
have their profits. The proviſions for the family 
I would purchaſe in the ſame manner; and by 
having two or three camp kettles, and topping 


every evening when the weather is fine upon the 


bank of ſome rivulet, and by kindling a fire 


they may ſoon dreſs their food, There is no im- 


pediment to theſe kind of things, it is common 


-” 
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and may be done with the greateſt ſecurity; 


and I would recommend all perſons who with 
to avoid expence as much as poſſible to adopt 
this plan. True, the charges at inns on thoſe 
roads are remarkably reaſonable, but I have 
mentioned thoſe particulars as there are many 
unfortunate people in the world, to whom the 
ſaving of every ſhilling 1s an cbject, and as this 
manner of journeying is ſo far from being diſ- 
agreeable, that in a fine ſeaſon it is extremely 


pleaſant. 


Proviſions in thoſe countries are very cheap, 
beef, mutton, and pork, are ſomething leſs 
than 2d. per Ib. ; dunghill fowls arc from 4d. 
to 6d. each - duck, 8d.; geeſe and turkeys, Is. 
3d. ; butter, 5d. ; cheeſe, I will ſay nothing about, 
as there is very little good until you arrive in 


Kentucky. Flouris about 12 8. 6d. per ct. 


The beſt way is to carry their tea and coffee 
from the place they may ſet. out at; good green 
tea Will de from 4 5. 64." te 6 8. per Ib; ſou- 
chong from 38. to 5 s. ; coffee will coſt from 1s. 
3d. to 1s. 6 d. per lb.; loaf ſugar from 7 fd. to 
105d. But I would not recommend their car- 
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rying much ſugar, for as the back country is 


approached, the maple ſugar is in abundance, 
and may be bought from 4 d. to 6 d. per lb. 
Such are the expences to be incurred travelling 
to this country by Redſtone and Pittſburg, 


The diſtance which one of th oſe waggons may 
trayel one day with another is little ſhort of 
twenty miles. So that it will be a journey from 
Alexandria to Redſtone Old Fort of eleven or 
twelve days, from Baltiemore a day or two 
longer, and from Philadelphia 0 Pittburg 1 
ſhould ſuppoſe it would require nearly twenty 


days; as the roads are not ſo good as from the 
two former places. 


From theſe prices the expe ce of removing a 
family, from either of the ſea ports I have men- 
tioned to the Ohio, may be computed with to- 
lerable exactitude. 8 


of © hs beſt time for ſetting out Ts this country | 


7 om any of the Atlantic ports, 1s the latter end 


of either September or April. The autumn is 
perhaps the moſt eligible of the two; as it is 
moſt likely that the roads acroſs the mountain 


will be dwer, and proviſions and forage are 
11 | 


| 
| 
' 
: 
[ 
l * 
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then both more plentiful and cheap than in the 


ſpring. 


If this mode ſhould not ſuit the convenience 
of the party, by reaſon of their not wanting a 
waggon or horſes when they arrive in this coun- 
try, they may have their goods brought out to 
Redſtone Old Fort from Alexandria for 1558 


per ct. and in like proportion from Baltimore 


* 
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2116 Tniladelphia. 


At Redſtone Old Fort, or Pittſburg, they can 
either buy a boat, which will coſt them about 
58, per ton, or freight their goods to Rentucky 


tor about 1s. per cwt. There is no regular 


* 


we Ae. — . 
. 


vulineſs of this fort; but as there are always 


boats coming down the river, 1 s. per cwt. is the 
common charge for freight. But more frequent- 
iy when there is boat room to ſpare, it is given 


to ſuch as are not able to purchaſe a boat, or 
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uave not a knowledge of the navigation. How- 
ever that is a buſineſs which requires no {kill, 
| and there are always numbers of people com- 


ing do wn, Who wil readily conduct a boat for 


the Take of a paſſage. 
The diſtance from Philadelphia by land to 
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Kentucky is between ſeven and eight hundred 
miles; from Baltimore nearly ſeven hundred; 
nearly fix hundred from Alexandria; and up- 
wards of five hundred from Richmond. The roads 
and accommodations are tolerably good to the 
borders of the Wilderneſs; through which it 1s 
hardly poſſible for a carriage to paſs, great part 
of the way being over high and ſteep hills, upon 
the banks of the rivers and along defiles, which in 
tome places ſeem to threaten you at every ſtep with 
danger. This is the only route the people com- 

ing from the 18 parts of Virginia and North 
Carolina can take at preſent to get into the coun- 
try; the gap of Cumberland mountain being the 
only place it can be paſſed without the greateſt 
d. Sahty. The opening the Tenaſee will afford 
a convenient communication with the Mififippi. 
the Wilderneſs, which was formerly two hun- 
cred miles through, without a ſingle habitation, 
reduced from the ſettlement of Powel's Val- 
ley, to nearly one half of that diſtance; and it 
is to be expected that in a few years more that 
the remainder of the diſtance will afford ſettle- 


ments for the accommodation of people travel- 
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k 
ling that route; when a good road may be made 
quite to Kentucky. The canals I have ſpoken 


of which are cutting on the Potowinac, and the 


removal of the obſtructions in Cheat river, will 
render the paſſage from Alexandria, or the fe— 


deral city to the Ohio, both cheap and caſy. 


Upon the arrival to emigrants in the country 
they generally take a view of that part which it 
is their object to ſettle in, and according to their 
circumſtances or calling, fix upon ſuch a ſitua- 
tion as may appear eligible for their buſineſe. 
But as the greater proportion of the emigrants 
who come to this country are huibandmen, I 
Hall only take notice of their manner of pro- 
cecding and ſettling a farm. Land is to be 
purchaſed in every part of the country; the 
prices are various accor ding to the improve- 
ments there may be upon it, its quality, and 
local ſituation; the general price of land with 
ſome improvements is from 128 to 158. per 
_ acre. Plantations with orchards and other im- 
provements, may be purchaſed from 11 to 11, 
5 s. per acre; gocd land without improvements 


may be purchaſed from 1s. to 85, per ditto, 
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which price will be according to its rate or qua- 


lity and ſituation. 


Remember, I take notice only of the ſettled 
country, as I apprehend no European would be 
hardy enough to form a ſettlement in a wilder- 
neſs, which will be left for the Americans, who, 
no doubt, from habit, are beſt qualified for that 
ſort of buſineſs. Indeed there is a number of 
people who have ſo long been in the cuſtom ot 
removing, farther and farther back as tne coun- 
try becomes ſettled, for the ſake of hantioz, and 
what they call range for their cat, which is 
that of their feeding upon the natural oral, 
ſo that they ſeem unqualified for any other 
kind of life. This is favourable to the ſet- 
tling a wild and infant country; and no 
doubt this diſpoſition will laſt (with ſome) as 
long as there is left a wilderne is America. 
It is however certain, that is advantageous to 
tociety which will be bettered, and not injured 
by theſe peculiar habits, ſo long as they have 
ew countries to people; for, this adventurous 


ſpirit tends to accelerate the propagation of do- 


meſtic animals of every ſort. 
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Perſons of moderate fortune, upon taking po!- 
iefion of the land they intend to form into a 
plantation, procure ſuch ſtock as their circum- 
ſtances and the extent of their object will admit 
of, Let us ſuppoſe an induſtrious man already 
provided with the neceſſary tools for his agricul- 
tural employment, and a little money to buy 
ſtock. In ſuch a ſituation (after building his 
houſe in the manner I have mentioned, which 
vill coſt him. little more than his labeur) he 
mould procure ſome dunghill fowls, a cow and 
a breeding fow, The fowls will produce eggs 
for his family, the cow milk and butter, if ſhe 
is well taken care of; and the ſow will produce 
wo, if not three, litters of pigs within the year. 
"Theſe animals are very prolihc in this climate 
and ſoil; and it is not a ſanguine calculation to 
ſuppoſe the ſow will have eight or ten pigs at 
each litter; by which means the family will 
have pork ſufficient for the next year; and the 
year after they may barter bacon for beef and 
mutton, which I will conclude their circum- 
{tances have not permitted them, as yet, to pur- 


chaſe, His labour will have provided him with 


in 
corn before this time, and in the extenſion of his 
Nantation, and the increaſe of his cow and hogs 
his difficulties will be over, and a few years 06: 
induſtry and perſeverance will make him a man 
of property. The increaſing ratio of ſtock is 
prodigious, where proviſions form them colts ſo 
little as it does here, and where the fertility of 
the foil is fo wonderful. His fowis wilt cctt 
about three-pence each, bis breeding ſow avout 
five ſhillings, and his cow, if a very god one, 
@f 4 cwt. and upwards, win ceſt him from tairty 


to forty ſhillings. 


I have hitherto ſuppoſed this induſtrious mau 
not in circumſtances to enable kim to uſe horſes 
and plough, but obliged to hoc his corn; the 
only difficulty of which will be the preparing tle 
ground for the feed. According to this imper- 
fect cultivation I will conclude that his crop of 
corn will not be more than 20 buthels to the 
acre. Now an induſtrious man making a ſetũle- 
ment in the autumn would be able to open three 
acres of land (in the manner I have related) be- 


fore the time of planting, which will be in April 


cr May; indeed, as late as June will anſwer ; fo 
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that he may take advantage of this favourabl- 
circumſtance, and, by planting at different pe- 
riods, he will be better enabled to cultivate his 
Crop, as it will not all require his attendance at 
the ſame time. Allowing half an acre for vege- 
tables and pulſe, and the yield of his labour will 
be 75 buſhels of corn. Admitting then that he 
has a wife and two children, I will allow one 
half of this corn for their year's ſupport, which, 
with the animal foed his ſtock will afford him, 
and vegetables, will conſtitute a comfortable 
living. The other half he may fell, and pur- 
chaſe thoſe artificial neceſſaries his family may 
want, The ſecond autumn and winter he may 
open two acres more, and put the other three 
into better condition ; one cf which ſhould be 
fown with flax or hemp feed, in order to give 
employment to his wife, and to provide linen 
| for domeſtic uſ.s. His crop of corn, the ſecond 
year, with the extended and improved cultiva- 
tion, will not be ſhort of 125 buſhels. The 
ſurplus quantity of this year's crop will goa 
great way towards purchaſing a horſe and plough; 


and as a third crop will be more ample, he 
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will then find himſelf comfortable and inde- 


pendent. I have all along ſuppoſed this farmer 
to have made prompt payment for every thing 
which he has wanted, which is ſeldom aſked 
from an induſtrious man who is anxious to pro- 
vide for his family. Such a man may not only 
have credit for horſes and cattle, but even for 
the land; and, in a very little time, with in- 
duſtry, he may pay the whole off. I have taken 
no notice of the taxes which he will have to pay, 
as it is moſt likely they would not, all together, 


amount to five ſhillings. 


Proviſions of every ſort are both plenty and 
cheap in this country. Flour is from 6s. to 9s. 
per cwt. according to its quality. Indian corn 
is from gd. to1s. per buſhel. Beef is from 12d, 
to 2d. per Ib, Veal, 25d. per ditto. Mutton, 
3d. ditto; which high price is owing to the ge- 


neral deſire the farmers have to increaſe their 


flocks, Pork is from 2d. to 22 d. per lb. Ba- 
con, from 31d. to 4d. Bacon hams, from 4 d. 
to 52 d. Salt beef, 2d. Hung or dried beef, 
3d. Neats tongues, 6d. each. Buffalo ditto, 


which are 2 moſt delicious morſel, gd. Dung- 
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hill fowls, ducks, Muſcovy ditto, geeſe, turkeys, 


Guinea fowls, and pigeons, are proportionally 
cheap. Butter is from 2:09, to 24d. per lb. 
Cheeſe from 2 d. to 3 d. per ditto, 


We have a variety of fiſh in our rivers; the 
moſt eſteemed of which are the perch, trout, 
buffalo ſiſn, and ſoft turtle. The perch is in 
ſize from 5 to 12 lb. is firm and fat in its ſeaſon, 
which is from February until July, and is equal 
to any ſalt water haſh I ever taſted. The trout 
is caught from 8 to 30 lb. weight. This fiſh is 
too univerſally known and ade to require 
any account of its excellence, particularly as the 
trout in England is ſaid to be the exact miniature 
of ours. The buffalo fiſh is in ſize from 4 to 8 Ib, 
is a very fine fich, but inferior to the two former. 
But the ſoft turtle is, perhaps, the moſt delicious 
lh in the world, and amply compenſates for our 
having no other teſtaceous fiſh, This turtle is 
gelatinous, except a ſmall ſnell upon its back, 
about the bigneſs of the palm of the hand. The 


weight is from 6 to 19 lb. 


Mot people make their own ſugar; but when 


it is fold, the price is from 3d. to 42 d. per Ib. 
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according to its fineneſs. The buſineſs of ſa- 
gar refining is only commencing, which makes 
it impoſſible to ſay exactly what will be the 
general price of loaf or refined ſugar; but 1 
conclude it will be proportionally low with 
raw ſugar, as the buſineſs can be carried on in 
this country at leſs expence than in Philadelphia 
and York, where the price of the neceſſarics of 
life is ſo much higher, Tea, coitec, chocolate, 
and ſpices, are ſomething higher here than in 
Philadelphia. Good green tea is from 5 to 88. 
per lb. Imperial or cunpowder, ros. Gd. 
Pearl and ſchoulong from 12 to 168. Good ſou- 
chong from 4s. 6 d. to 7s. per ditto. Bohca, 
from 28. to 38. 6 d. Coffee, from 1s. 9 d. to 
8. Chocolate, from 18. 6d. to 18. 8d, Spices 
are moſtly 25 per cent. higher than they are at. 


Philadelphia or Baltimore. 


1 have entered into ſeveral minutiæ, in order 
hat you may have a more clear idea of the 
cople and ſituation cf this country. I have not 
aimed ſo much at being agrecable, as to convey 


1\ormation. 


In a country in the zenith of the perfection of 
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arte, and one juſt removing the ſhade of ſavage 
wildneſs, the contraſt appears, I know, greater 
to an European than it really is. We have more 
of ſimplicity, and you more of art. We have 
more of nature, and you more of the world, 
Nature formed our features and intelleRts very 
much alike; but while you have metamor- 
phoſed the one, and contaminated the other, we 
preſerve the natural ſymbols of both, You have 
more hypocriſy -e are ſincere. You are more 
cunning and adroit, which your laws and habits 
have rendered part of your natures. We are not 
ſo ſtupid as not to ſee through the veil; but 
when an European does us the honour to viſit us, 
we have both too much hoſpitality and ſuavity of 
nanners to inform them they have neither ſenti- 


ments nor religion. A few years reſidence with 


us teaches them that important truth, and ſelf- 


conviction is always the moſt laſting. 


However, a delineation of the laws, and ſub- 
ſtance of the opinions, which our new code will 
contain, will give you a better conception of our 


moral and political ſentiments, and their pro- 


bable duration; and with hopes that an early op- 
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portunity will preſent itſelf to forward my letter 
upon that ſubject, I ſhall take my leave of you 
for the preſent, my dear friend, with wiſhing 


you every poſſible felicity. Farewell, 


I am, 


With the utmoſt regard and eſteem, | 


Your's &c, 


k 


LETTER VIII. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, KENTUCKY. 


Ovr laws and government have for their baſis 
the natural and impreſcriptible rights of man. 
| Liberty, ſecurity of perion and property, reſiſt- 
_ ance againſt oppreſſion, doing whatever does not 
injure another, a right to concur, either per- 
ſonally or by our repreſentatives in the formation 
of laws, and an equal chance of arriving to 
places of honour, reward, or employment, ac- 
cording to our virtues or talents, conſtitute thoſe 
rights. Theſe are the principles of our conſti— 
tution; and laws grafted upon theſe ſimple but 
ſubſtantial principles, and a ſyſtem of legal ju- 
riſprudence organized, and acting accordingly, 
forms the effence of our government. When- 
ever the government ſwerves materially from 
theſe fundamental principles, the compact is diſ- 


ſolved, and things revert to a co-equal late, 


Thus, by this plain definition of this nature of 
laws and government, every capacity, and every 
individual of the community, can judge with 
preciſion of the purity of 1-yiGation ; which pro- 
duces the moſt entire conviition in the minds of 
all men, of the neceſſity there is of acting in every 
inſtance according to the code of reaſon and 
truth, Every man is equally concerned in the 
welfare and proſperity of his country ; his own 
felicity can only be co- exiſtent with it; and to 
ſuſfer his ambition to run counter to the general 
weal would be madneſs in an enlightened com- 
monwealth, as it could only tend to produce his 
own eternal diſgrace or ruin, where the genius of 


freedom is. enthroned in the heart of every citizen. 


Europe has long been enſlaved by forms and 
authorities and, while its multifarious laws and 
cuſtoms have ſerved only to perplex profeſſional 
men, the ſophiſtry employed in expounding them 
has completely bewildered the imaginations of 
its citizens, and produced an obſcurity of ideas 
upon the ſubject of juriſprudence and govern- 
ment, which is truly deplorable. There is an 


old adage which ſays, © That too much learning 
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makes a man a fool.” The pandects, and 
_ Civil law, added to the barbarous codes of the 
anceſtors of men in your hemiſphere, have tended 
not a little to embarraſs the minds of men 3 for 
after a life devoted to the ſtudy and inveſtigation 
of abſurdity, the miſerable ſtudent has generally 
found one foot in the grave before he has been 
able to diſcover the impoſſibility of obtaining the 
object of his purſuit, 


Religion, or what you call an eſtabliſhment, 
has had its ſhare in rivetting the fetters of ignor- 
ance. The clucidation of truth has been retarded 
by the tyranny of the church; for while prie/s 
have been the pedagogues of religion, morals, ſenti- 
ments and politics, their intereſted views have 
been the cauſe of their flattering that govern- 
ment, whoſe intereſt it was to keep the people 
ignorant, as it ſecured to them the undiſturbed 
diviſion of the ſpoil of the induſtry of the great 
bulk of your citizens, while they were offering 
an indignity as groſs to the Deity as their ſyſtem 
was unnatural and unjuſt, What can be a greater 
ſupererogation, than preſuming to arraign or 
judge of the ſentiments of men, the propriety of 
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| which are to be determined before a tribunal in 
heaven? It is an inſult too groſs to merit a com- 
ment. It has been ſubverſive of all good 
morals, by affording a, veil to cover the hypo- 


criſy of the moſt deſigning knaves. 


You muſt excuſe this digreſſion; I have made 
it for a ſubject of reflection for you, that your 
mind may be prepared to judge impartially of a 
ſyſtem ſo very ſimple, as that upon which the fa- 
bric of our government acts. It was firſt neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew the cauſe which has produced that 
myſtery which you reverence as wiſdom, but 
which is abſolutely founded in perplexity ef opi- 
nion and ignorance; or to give you a clue to 
reſlections which would develope its fallacy, 


Every man who is taxed or rated, has a vote 
in the appointment of the repreſentative of the 
State; which conſiſt of two houſes, 1. e. the houſe 
of delegates and the ſenate, who chuſe a Pre- 
ſident, or Governor, for one year, which Governor 
chuſes his own council to adviſe with him in all 
public matters. It is not immediately neceſſary 
that the legiſlature ſhould approve of his ap- 


pointments; but to prevent the poſſibility of the 
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exerciſe of prodigality and contumely, they have 


reſerved to themſelves the privilege of objecting 


to ſuch characters for his adviſers who have not 
the public approbation 3. which has the good 


effect of producing harmony between the po- 


vernment and the people—of g ing men who 


aſpire to the honours of their country to reſpect 
the public opinion; and it prevents the proſti- 


tution of principle, by interdicting the pernicious 


_ conſequences of favouritiſm; while no ill can 


flow from this negative, as it is not to be pre- 
ſumed that the collected ſentiments of a whole 
ſtate can ever be prejudiced againſt an indivi- 
dual; and it is impoſſible for the minds of the 
legiſlature to be warped againſt their Preſident, 
without ſufficient grounds, The very idea is a 


ſoleciſm in reaſon. 


Mr. Jefferſon, ſpeaking of the government of 


Virginia, complains, that the ſenate by its con- 


ſtitution is too homogeneous with the houſe of 


delegates (our ſenate is elected and conſtituted in 


the ſame manner as the ſenate of Virginia), be- 


cauſe they are choſen by the ſame electors, at 


| the ſame time, and out of the fame ſubjects; 
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and therefore he ſays the choice falls upon the 
ſame deſcription of men, Tt is not exactly thus, 
though it is liable to be ſo. The manner of no- 
minating the repreſentatives of every country 
{hould be as general as poſſible. Government is 
a compact entered into by every community for 
the ſecurity of the happineſs and proſperity of the 
State; every member of which is one of the ag- 
gregate body of that ſtate; therefore laws ought 
to emanatè from the ſentiments of the people. 


The wiſdom of having two houſes of repreſen- 
tatives 1s, that they may be a mutual check upon 
cach other; and it is expected that the experi- 
ence and collected wiſdom of the ſenate, wha | 
are aleſs active body than the houſe of delegates, 
will more maturely weigh the probable conſe- 
quences of any act, and prevent, by their ſuſ- _ 
penſion, any pernicious effects which might re- 
ſult from its paſling into a law; or, by giving 
time to the houſe of aſſembly, they may correct 
their own errors. 


Ik the ſenate has not always been choſen of 
men of the greateſt experience, it has no doubt 


originated from the ignorance of its political in- 


policy of the ſyſtem. It requires time for every 


ought to be elected by the people. As to their 


being elected at the ſame time, and from the 


will be elected annually; and it appears to me, 
that the people will not only ſoon diſcover the 


wiſdom of chuſing men of experience for the ſe- 


nate, to make it a general practice; and it moſt | 


than by confining the eligibility of a ſenator to 
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ſtitution; but that is no argument againſt the 


government to acquire its proper tone, arid the 
people muſt become familiar with that tone, be- 
fore they can make a proper uſe of the inſtru- 
ment. At any rate, Mr. Jefferſon's opinion ap- 
pears to me premature; for if it is neceſſary to 


have two houſes of repreſentatives, clearly they 


ſame deſcription of men, this can ſignify very 
little, as it adds to the number of repreſentatives, 
and conſequently there is a more general conſent 
to the legiſlation. However, our ſenate will be 
choſen for three years, and the houſe of delegates 


object of its political inſtitution, but will carry 
it into effect. They have only to diſcover the 


certainly is better to have the ſyſtem thus open, 


the reſtriction of a particular age, as that would 
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not only be an incroachment upon the liberties of 
the citizens, but it would frequently deprive us 
of the exerciſe of uſeful and ſplendid talents, 
which might have an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a ſeat in the ſenate, when he could not in 
the houſe of delegates by conſequence of the 

greater popularity of the delegates of the diſ- 
trict or country to which he might belong. 


The Preſident of the State is choſen annually, 
and eligible for three ſucceſſive years; after 
which he muſt remain out of office three years 
before he can become again eligible. He has 
a negative voice upon all acts, in conſequence of 
which every uſurpation is prevented from being 
ſurreptitiouſly practiſed upon the people by the 
two houſes of aſſembly; and thus a check is 
given to any inconſiderate ſtep or impetuoſity of 
the legiſlature, until the ſenſe of the people can 
be made known, and meaſures taken according- 
ly. The Preſident is beſides, the guardian of 
the police of the State, has the power with the 
advice of his council, to pardon criminals, and 


by proclamation governs or corrects the influence 


of all extraneaus caſes. 
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Such is the organization of our legiſlative | 
power, which originated from a convention of 
the people, and may be altered, improved, or 
amended, by another convention of the ſame 
kind, whenever its practice proves its imperfec- 
tion or deficiency, Thus it is, that in the pro- 
greſſion of philoſophy and politics, as well as in 
arts, and the appropriation of experimental 


truths, the perfection of government is to be 
aſcertained. 


All the powers of government revert to the 
people, and they ought to revert to them. The 
judiciary having been reſerved to them through 
the medium of juries, The legiſlative they in- 
truſt to their repreſentatives who are eſſentially 
the ſame; and the executive emanates from the 
legiſlature, ſo that the whole are ultimately re- 

ſponſible to the people. The executive to the 
| repreſentatives, and the repreſentatives to their 


conſtituents. 


Such is the influence of education and habit 
that Mr. Jefferſon, who has given every poſſible 


proof of his attachment to liberty, although 
educated when ariſtecratical opinions were com- 


1 
mon, ſays this is « precifely the definition of 
deſpotic government,” and he adds, „ that it 
can prove no alleviation that the powers will be 
exerciſed by a plurality of hands and not by a 


jingle one,“ 


and then he triumphantly begs, 
© thoſe who doubt ir, to turn their eyes on the 
Republic of Venice.” When he wrote this 
part of his notes, he ſeems to have been of the 
opinion of Mr. Burke (whoſe paradoxical book 
has found its way out here), when he remarked 
« that government was a contrivance of human 
wiſdom.” Otherwiſe I am at a loſs to conceive 
how he could compare a government acting 
upon the unalienable privileges, and the light 
of reaſon, to a dark ariſtocracy which has ri- 
vetted upon the minds of their citizens the moſt 
diabolical ſuperſtition, and who have no more 
chance of judging of the polity of their ſenate, 
than they have capacity: but ſpread the rays of 
philoſophy and truth among the Venetians, and 
then, if their tyrants practiſe the ſame deſpo- 
tiſm with impunity, I will allow that Mr. Jef- 
ſerſon's parallel is juſt. Yet ſuch arguments 
would deſerve nothing but contempt, were not 


1 
their author reſpectable for his cardinal virtues, 
as well as for the career he bore in the glorious 
ſtruggles for American independence, How- 
ever it is a lamentable conſideration that men 
of talents and genius, who have acquired cele- 
brity among the friends of freedom, ſhould, by 
vainly circulating their. crude ſentiments, re- 


tard the progreſs of reaſon. 


What myſtery can there be either in politics 
or religion? Laws founded upon the rights of 
men, and executed with preciſion, of which 
every capacity is adequate to judge, conſtitute 
the perfection of the ſcience of government. It 
is the creation of a diſtinction of powers, with 
views to intereſt, which infallibly leads to the 
obſcurity of the human mind ; a diſtinction to be 
| avoided as much as poſſible, for the purpoſe of 
leaving in the hands of the people or their 
agents the whole powers of government. What 
fear of a bad adminiſtration is to be apprehend- 
ed, when it is the intereſt of every individual to 
continue the guardian of his country's profpe- 


rity? It is promoting a diſtinction where there is 


none; and by creating a jealouſy of power, a real 
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and growing evil is produced, when the danger 
was only imaginary, What intereſt, but thrat of 
the public, can a legiſlature have in making the 
executive part of the government reſponſible to 
them ? What poſſible danger or inconvenience 


can flow from ſuch reſponſibility in an enlight- 


ened State ? The maxims of reaſon and igno- 
rance are different. PRES 


The idea which Mr. Jefferſon makes uſe of in 
another part of his book, that the Aſſembly may 
aſſume * all the powers legiſlative, executive, 
and judiciary, and that theſe may come to the 
ſmalleſt rag of delegation” is perfectly nugatory. 


The judiciary power the people never parted 


with entirely, and the executive by the agents 
of the repreſentatives, qualified to judge of the 


| laws and nature of our particular conſtitution, is 


not only a cuſtom, but forms a part of the go- 
vernment. It is one of the ſprings by which 
the harmony of the ſyſtem is preſerved ; and 

{ſhould it at any time be deſtroyed, it is the peo- 


ple who are to rectify the abuſe. They are the po 


tential fountain of all power; and it is only neceſ- 


— 


E 
fary for them and their agents to know this, in 
order to prevent every danger of the wheels of 
government being clogged and impeded by the 
deſtruction of any one of its eſſential ſprings. 


The legiſlature is not only unqualified for a 
tribunal to judge of its own laws from the 
plurality of its numbers, but it is impoſſible 
that it could have any object of tyranny in 
view, when men are familiar with their own 
rights; and I beg to know what motive, in com- 
mon ſenſe, could ſuggeſt the idea, of embarraſ- 
fing government by mutilating one of its 
branches? Or is it poſſible that Mr. Jefferſon, 
when he ſaid under this ſyſtem, the Aſſembly 
14ight “ afſume all the powers of government,” 
could mean, that as the executive power ema- 
nated from the legiſlature, it was liable to be 
ſuborned, or under the controul of the repreſen- 
tatives of the State? This idea appears indeed too 
childiſh ever to have entered into the head of 
even an indifferent ſtateſman : the executive 
agents of a government being independent in their 


_ appointments of every power; but the laws, are 


Enn 
no more liable to be controuled by the legiſla- 
ture, than by any other power which might ap- 
point them. 15 | 


Kentucky is divided into counties inlike man- 
ner as the other States, which are ſimilar to the 
counties in England. It has been the crude 
practice hitherto, that each county ſhould have 
two delegates and one ſenator to repreſent them, 
without any regard to the number of ſuffrages 
they contained, This imperfect ſyſtem will be 
changed by our amended plan as ſoon as it can 
be finiſhed, and a cenſus taken of the inhabit- 
ants; and every county will then have its num- 
ber of repreſentatives in proportion to its popu- 
lation—which ſeems to be the only conſiſtent de- 
legarion. - However our old ſyſtem as yet has 
not produced any bad effeQs ; and as the fluctu- 
ations of the populations of the counties were 
very great, perhaps an attempt at a more exact 
equality would have been premature. 


It is when the local intereſt of a 8 ict 
comes different or various, that this partial re- 


preſentation is liable to abuſe of privileges ; but, 
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for that reaſon it ought to be remedied in every 


State as early as poſlible. 


In every county, magiſtrates or juſtices of 
the peace are appointed by the people, but 
commiſſioned by the Governor or Preſident; 
they act without reward. Their number is in 
proportion to the population of their diſtrict, 
and they are nominated from time to time as 
the inhabitants increaſe, or a vacancy happens 
from death or any other cauſe; or as their mi- 
niſtry may be required. The moſt diſcreet 
and reſpectable men for integrity and = 


are promoted to this office. 


If it ſhould happen that an ignorant perſon 
were to acquire popularity ſufficient to ſecure 
his nomination to the office of a juſtice of the 
peace, the Governor is not obliged to commiſ- 
ſion him: thus if the people ſhould be ignorant, 
they are obliged to ſtand upon their guard, and 
from this vigilance prongs the activity of inveſ- 


tigation. 
Theſe magiſtrates have juriſdiction both cri- 


minal and civil. If the queſtion be of law only, 
they decide on it themſelves ; but if it bs of fact, 
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or fact the law combined, it muſt be referred to 


a jury: the jurors decide the faR, and refer the 
law ariſing on it to the deciſion of the judges. 
However, this diviſion of the ſubject lies with 
their diſcretion only; and if the queſtion relate to 
a point of public liberty, or if the judges are 
ſuſpected of partiality, the jury undertake to de- 
cide both law and fact, which obliges judges to 
be regular, prompt, and juſt. 


When laws are ſimple and underſtood, it is 
certainly better to leave the deciſion of a legal 
queſtion to twelve upright men, than to the ar- 
bitrary fiat of intereſted or prejudiced judges. 
But it is by this poiſe, or balance of power, be- 
tween the jurors and judges, that fair and equi- 


table adminiſtration i is ſecured. 


The judges execute their proceſs by the ſheriff, 
or by conſtables. If any perſon commit an of. 
_ fence againſt the State, if it be below the degree 
of felony, he is bound by a magiſtrate to appear 
before their Court to anſwer it on indictment or 
information. If the offence amount to felony, 


he is committed to priſon, a court of magiſtrates 


is called, and'if on examination they find bim 
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guilty, he is ſent to the general court priſon; be- 
fore which court he is to be tried by a jury of 
twenty-four, thirteen of whom muſt concur in 
opinion: if they find him guilty he is then tried 
by a jury of twelve of his own county where he 
offended, and by their verdict (which muſt be 
unanimous) he is acquitted or condemned with- 
out appeal. The Governor has the power to 
pardon, except in caſe of treaſon, in which 
caſe the right reſides in the General Aſſembly, 
Such do we conceive to be the value of the life 
of every citizen, that we afford him every poſſi- 
ble chance of proving his innocence, 


In civil matters, if the value in diſpute be leſs 
than twenty ſhillings, a ſingle magiſtrate may 
try it at any time and place within his county, 
and may award execution on the goods of the 
party caſt. If it be of that, or greater value, it 

muſt be determined before the county court, 
| when the quorum of magiſtrates mult be four at 
leaſt ; for which purpoſe, county courts muſt be 
holden ſome day in eyery month, in the court- 
houſe of the different counties. From theſe de- 
terminations, if the value be more than 1ol, or 
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concern the boundaries of land, there lies an ap- 


peal to one of the ſuperior courts. It is optional 
with the party who brings the action, if the de 
mand is above 1ol. to bring it either in the 


county or general court. 


We have two ſuperior courts. The high 
court of chancery, and the general court. Both 
receive appeals from the county courts, and alſo 
have original juriſdicion, where the value is 
above rol. or where the diſpute is concerning 
land. The high court of chancery is compoſed 
of three judges; the general court of five. The 
chancery holds its ſeſſions twice a year, at ſtated 
periods. The general court ſeſſions are quar- 
terly ; twice a year for civil and criminal, and 
twice for criminal only. There is alſo a ſupreme 
court called the Court of Appeals, compoſed of 
the judges of the two ſuperior courts, which aſ- 
ſembles twice a year alſo, at ſtated times, at 
the capital of the State. This court receives 
appeals in all caſes from each of the ſuperior 
courts, and determines them finally. This court 
has no original juriſdiction, —— Thus far we have 
followed the model and practice of Virginia. We 
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have no court of admiralty, nor have we com- 
pleted our ſyſtem of juriſprudence; but I will _ 
endeavour to give you the outlines or principles 
which will conſtitute its baſis, 


The firſt obje& of every free government 1s 
ſecurity of perſon and property; which is called 
Freedom. Without ſuch a preſervation there 
can be no pure liberty. Under ſach a govern- 
ment, every citizen has a right to do whatever 
does not injure another, The hinge of ſecurity 
in a civilized ſtate is the ſecurity of property; 
but in the ſecurity given to property, it is ne- 
ceſſary that care ſhould be taken not to endanger 
the liberty of even one of the citizens of a ſtate. 
For the preſervation of perſonal liberty ſome 
ſafeguard ſhould be kept, provided by law, both 
upon the deſigning and unſuſpicious, in order to 
avoid the great inconveniences which have 
flowed from knavery and credulity, as well in 
moſt of the United States as in Europe, Pri- 
ſons and dungeons have been perverted into 
both aſylums for rapine and fraud, and into cells 
of ſolitary miſery and wretchedneſs, which have 
in no degree checked the career of diſſipation and 
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prodigality, or produced more induſtry or care; 
and while the reſentment of diſappointed avarice 
has been glutted in the fury of revenge, the 
world has loſt much of the talents and ingenuity 
of ſome of its moſt valuable citizens, Laws 
ſhould be calculated to prevent diſtreſs from in- 
temperance and folly, and the commiſſion of 
crimes, as much as poſhble. Creditors ought to 
be made cautious in their ſecurity, and when 
they have truſted beyond a certain ſum, or have 
not taken proper precautions, they ſhould be 
liable to loſe the debt. This would neceſſarily | 
make the parties prudent, and fo far from being 
injurious to trade, it would prevent many incon- 
veniencies which reſult from haſty dealings and 
inſufficient ſecurity. Habit and cuſtom act as 
powerfully in buſineſs as in any thing elſe. Men 
would ſoon acquire this ſure way of dealing, and 
thereby their property would be preſerved, and 
the liberty and talents of every citizen made 
uſeful to the ſtate, Every man who lives within 
his income, and makes prompt payment for 
what he purchaſes, is known to be a more va- 


luable member of ſociety than a man who is ir- 


12 


1 
regular and uncertain in his payments; and it is 
the rapid circulation of money in the common 
affairs of life, which tends to lower the price of 
its neceſſaries as effectually, as the frequent re- 
turns in commerce tend to accumulate the ca- 
pital employed. Laws may be made of this 
ſort, I am ſure, to regulate the tranſactions of 
men, without injuring commerce in the leaſt ; 
on the contrary it would render it more profit- 
able, vigorous, and extenſive, Liberty, and the 
rights of men have been ſhamefully profaned un- 
der the crude idea of the aggrandiſement of 
commerce. The fallacy of old errors will moul- 
der away under the radiance of philoſophy, and 
man muſt look back with indignation at the ſa- 
crilege which has ſullied his rank and dignity as 
a human being. Examine the catalogue of the 
poor and unfortunate debtors who have miſer- 
| ably endured the tortures of cold, hunger, and 
ſickneſs, in a dungeon, loſt to their family and 
friends, prevented from a poſſibility of obtaining 
the neceſſary means to cancel their penal obliga- 
; tions, and left to brood over the calamities to 
which the follies of a ſanguine youth, bad edu- 
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cation, and pernicious laws, have reduced them, 


and which had encouraged them in the career 


of vice, and puniſhed them in the hour of 


deſpair and mortification; and you muſt be in- 
ſenſible indeed not to deprecate that degradation 
which indigeſted, inhuman, and impolitic inſti- 


tutions have produced in every part of the 


world. Theſe are ſome of the ſentiments of ſome 


of our legiſlators, and from ſuch opinions, I flatter 
myſelf we ſhall afford teſtimony ſufficient that 


priſons are unneceſſary, except for homicides 


and traitors, who ought to be tried as immedi- 
ately as the nature of the caſe would admit. It 


is the certainty of puniſhment, and the terror of 


inſtantly ſuffering, which deter men from the 


commiſſion of thoſe crimes where the conſcience 
is concerned, It is our nature to look at every 
thing which is remote with indifference ; but 
proximity excites ſome ſenſations of joy or fear 


in the hearts of the moſt callous. 


It is a cruel mortification to the progeny or 


family of any man, who has diſgraced his me- 


mory by murder, treaſon, or any other eri me, 


againſt either the laws of God or the State, ind 
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it is a lamentable conſideration in human affairs, 
that it ſhould be neceſſary to make examples 
which are ſo degrading to the dignity of our na- 
tures. Should we then offer inſult to misfortune, 
and reduce to beggary the innocent offspring or 
connexions of an offending culprit ? Surely not. 
The State is the tutelary guardian of its citizens, 
the protector of innocence, the promoter of feli- 
city and proſperity, the avenger of wrongs; and 
not the ſpoiler of comfort, and the tyrant of 
Humanity. For theſe reaſons, neither murder, 
treaſon, or any other crime, ought to rob the 
family of the property of the offender, by for- 
feiture of lands and goods to the State. 


MalefaQors, ſuch as have been guilty of petty 
treaſon, manſlaughter, ſodomy, maiming, dil. 
figuring, counterfeiting money, robbery, bur- 
glary, houſe-breaking, horſe ſtealing, grand lar- 
ceny, petty larceny, &c. &c. ſhould be con- 
demned to labour for the State during ſuch a 
length of time as would be proportionable to the 
crimes they had committed, which ſhould be de- 
fined by law; and in caſe it ſhould be found from 


experience that this ſyſtem did not tend to deter 


C 


from the commiſſion of crimes, and was produc- 


tive of other bad effects, it would then be time 


enough to introduce more rigorous meaſures. It is 


however certain, that as yet the ſyſtem in queſtion 


has not had ſufficient time to be experienced in its 
full effects in thoſe States which have introduced 
it in part. But ſo far as a judgment can be 
formed, it is reaſonable to expect the moſt ſalu- 
tary conſequences from ſuch humane meaſures, 
Our criminal code will be eſtabliſhed upon theſe 
lenient principles. Our laws reſpecting foreign- 
ers will be founded on the broad baſis of hoſpi- 
tality, and the friendly principle that the world 
ought to be governed as one great family. Re- 
ſpecting marriage and ſucceſſion, more conform- 


ably to the laws of nature than the laws of Eu- 


rope, women are permitted to enjoy all the privi- 


leges, and all that protection, to which reaſon and 
delicacy entitle them. It is upon ſimilar princi- 
ples that property is diſtributed in an equal and 
conſiſtent manner; and that a father is not ſuf- 
fered to diſinherit a child, except he can make it 
appear, to a court of juſtice, that he is radically 


vicious; and even then, ſuch a dereliction muſt 


(( 
be coerced with conſiderations pointed out by 


the law. 


Such are the collected ſentiments of the people 
upon the ſubject of law and government, and we 
have the ſatisfaction to know they are analogous 
to the opinions of a wiſe and judicious European 
author, whoſe virtues and ſuperior good ſenſe 
have given them a conſequence in your own na- 
tion which does him the higheſt honour; and 
therefore I will quote from him to conclude this 
letter which will ſhew that the ſentiments of 
enlightened men, upon the ſubject of freedom 
and government, differ in no reſpect from the 
ſimple ideas of men who have no guide but rea- 


{on and common ſenſe. 


« The true intereſt of the people, then, is to 
be ſubject to a legiſlation, which, while it reſpects 
the enjoyments of the rights of mankind, is ſole- 
ly intent upon procuring it ; and which, faithful 
to the principles of an enlightened reaſon, ſeeks 
only the ſureſt and ſimpleſt means of obtaining ' 
Whatever be the form of govern- 


this end, — 
ment to which the people are ſubjected, a free 


commerce, an unreſtrained induſtry, civil laws 


— 
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diſtinguiſhed for their ſimplicity, criminal laws 
for their juſtice and humanity, founded upon 
the nature of man, and of ſociety, and deduced 
from theſe principles by reaſon, ought to be 


every where the ſame.” Farewell. 


Yours, &c. 


| 
: 
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| 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, KENTUCKY, 


I H A D the pleaſure of receiving, within theſe 
two days, your favour, dated the 24th of Auguſt 
laſt, and admire the virtue and humanity of thoſe 
of your citizens you mention to have left off the 
uſe of Weſt India produce, in conſequence of 
your parliament not having adopted any mode of 


effecting the abolition of the ſlave trade. 


'The little pamphlet you did me the favour to 
ſend with your packet, addreſſed to the people 
of Great Britain on that ſubject, with obſerva- 
tions upon the ſituation of the unfortunate Afri- 
cans enſlaved, contains the pureſt ſentiments of 
benevolence, and the moſt rational ideas, and it 
is written with a preciſion which does the higlieſt 
honour to the author's head. as well as to his 


heart. 


We have diſgraced the fair face of humanity, 


( 
and trampled upon the ſacred privileges of man, 
at the very moment that we were exclaiming 
againſt the tyranny of your miniſtry ; but in con- 
tending for the birthright of freedom, we have 
learned to feel for the bondage of others ; and, 
in the libations we offer to the bright goddeſs of 
liberty, we contemplate an emancipation of the 
ſlaves of this country, as honourable to them- 


ſelves as it will be glorious to us. 


I have been aſhamed, in reading Mr. Jeffer- 
ſon's book, to ſee, from one of the moſt enlight- 
ened and benevolent of my countrymen, the diſ- 
graceful prejudices he entertains againſt the un- 
fortunate negroes. But if he has given Eu- 
ropeans a flagrant proof of his prejudices, he has 
afforded common ſenſe an opportunity of judg- 
ing from his paradoxes, that ſuch cannot be the 


general ſentiments of the people of America, 


In the reviſion of a code of laws propoſed for 
the State of Virginia, it was recommended to 
emancipate all ſlaves born after paſſug the act, 
who were to be brought up, at the public ex- 
pence, to different vocations, until females 
ſhould be eighteen, and the males twenty-one 


15 


years of age; when they ſhould be colonized to 
ſuch place as circumftances ſhould render moſt 
proper, giving them arms, implements, &c. &c. 
to declare them a free and independent people, 
and extend to them their alliance and protection, 
until they ſhoald have acquired ſtrength and 


power equal to ſel{-protection. 


Concerning which meaſure, Mr. Jefferſon 
ſays, © It will probably be aſked, Why not re- 
tain and incorporate the blacks ?” He then at- 
tempts to give reaſons to prove why it would be 
impolitic ; by alledging that the deep-rooted pre- 
judices of the whites, and the recollection of paſt 
injuries by the blacks, would be productive of 
continual feuds, which would probably never end 


but in the extermination of one or the other race, 


To ſuch objections, which he calls political, 
he ſays, * may be added others, which are moral 
and phyſical.” I will obſerve upon his political 
opinions firſt, The great charge ſuch a buſineſs 
- would be to that State, would neceſſarily tend to 
pProcraſtinate its execution, and perhaps render 

abortive the whole deſign, by making it neceſ- 
fary to relinquiſh an object which the finances 
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of the government would not admit of being 
carried into execution; and thus a moſt odious 
tyranny would be prolonged. Beſides, what 
could be ſo impolitic, in ſuch a country as Vir- 
ginia, as baniſhing a numerous claſs of men who 
might be made uſeful citizens, riſking a depopu- 
lation of one colour, in order to ſupply their 
places with another; an undertaking which, in» 
dependent of the great expence it would be at- 
tended with, would alſo prove ſurrounded by 
many other difficulties, From what country is 
the vacancy to be filled ? Emigrations have been 
frequent from Europe to America : but it would 
require a length of time to recruit 250,000 inha- 
bitants, which, I ſuppoſe, is nearly the amount 


of the ſlaves of Virginia. 


There are in politics, as well as in phyſic, 
caſes which require irregular preſcriptions. 
There is no law in nature which binds one man 
to another; and laws which are not founded in 
| the principles of reaſon. and truth, invalidate 
themſelves. There is no ſtatute which gives 
power to a white man to exerciſe deſpotiſm over 


a man becauſe he is black. It is contrary to our 


5 

bill of rights, as well as repugnant to the code of 
nature. But the miſchief lies in the prejudices of 
the times. A complete emancipation, perhaps, 
would not be borne in Virginia; for which rea- 
ſon it muſt be gradual, as it has been in Penn- 
ſylvania. It would therefore be wiſe in that Stat: 
to attach their ſlaves to the land of their reſpec- 
tive maſters for a certain term of years; after 
which they ſhould be at liberty to change their 
ſituations, as their circumſtances or pleaſure 
would direQ, the ſame as any other t-nants, 


Such a ſyſtem, under ſalutary regulations, 
would not only afford the negroe a conſiderable 
proportion of freedom, but would be highly ad- 
vantageous to the State; as, by parcelling out 
their immenſe waſte tracts of lands into little 
farms, the low country, which has been impo- - 
veriſhed by the pernicious cultivation of tobacco, 
would become fertilized, and reſtored to its priſ- 
tine fecundity, 27 | 


Let us ſuppoſe the preſent ſlaves of Virginia 


placed in ſuch a ſituation for their lives, and that 


all blacks, born after paſſing an act for this pur- 
poſe, ſhould be free at twenty-five years of age. 
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This would afford time not only to put theſe 
little farms in order, but it would reclaim the 
exhauſted land, leave the proprietors in a better 
ſituation than they otherwiſe would have been in 
from a ſyſtem which encourages indolence, pro- 
motes ignorance, tyranny, and every radical 
vice; but the blacks, by liberal conditions upon 
ſuch a plan, with induſtry, might be able to 
educate their children, and accumulate a ſmall 
property to encourage and ſupport their liberty 
and independence, and the State would have time 
to acquire white emigrants, if the blacks did not 
anſwer the purpoſes of cultivation, and the end 
of the civil polity of an enlightened government; 
to ſuppoſe which would be as uncharitable as 
the remarks of Mr. Jefferſon. 


It will, doubtleſs, require a length of time to 
generalize marriages between the whites and 
blacks ; but that would not prove a material diſ- 
advantage to the State. There would always be 

ſome whites who would marry blacks for the 
ſake of property and, no doubt, when prejudi- 
ces are worn away, they would unite from more 


tender and delicate ſentiments. | 


„ 

A judicious author of this country, who has 
written on the complexion and figure in the hu- 
man ſpecies, has faid: © A nation which mi- 
grates to a different climate will, in time, be 
impreſſed with the characters of its new State 
The dark colour of the natives of the Weſt India 
lands is well known to approach very near to 3 
dark copper. T he deſcendants of the Spaniard; 
in South America are already become copper- 
coloured. The Portugueſe of Mitombo, in 
Sierra Leona, on the coaſt of Africa, have, by 
intermarrying with the natives, and by adopting 
their manners, become, in a few generations, 
perfectly aſſimilated in aſpect, figure, and com- 
plexion.” And Lord Kaims, who cannot be 
ſuſpected of partiality on this ſubject, ſays of 
another Portugueſe ſettlement on the coaſt of 
Congo, That the deſcendants of thoſe poliſhed 
Europeans have become, both in their perſons 
and in their manners, more like beaſts than like 
men. Theſe examples tend to ſtrenghten the 
inference from the changes that have happened 
in the Anglo-Americans; and they ſhew how 
_ eaſily climate would aſſimilate foreigners to na- 
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tives, in the courſe of time, if they would adopt 


the ſame manners, and equally expoſe them- 


ſelves to its influence.“ 


Whether the black of negroes reſides in the 
reticular membrane between the ſkin and ſcarf- 
ſkin, or in the ſcarf-ſkin itſelf whether it 

proceeds from the colour of the blood, the co- 
| lour of the bile, or from that of ſome other ſe- 


cretion, the difference is not fixed in nature, but 


is the mere effeCt of climate, which is proved by 
the daily teſtimony of the moſt enlightened phi- 
loſophers of the preſent age; who have for their 
ſupport the obſervations and remarks of travel- 


lers upon the effects of climate in every part of 
the globe. 


Mr. Iefferſon ſays, it is fixed in nature; and 


aſks «if the difference is of no real importance?“ 


I anſwer, that it is of no real importance, when 
compared with the object of reſcuing ſome mil- 
lions of miſerable human beings from the 
odious prejudices which have degraded a whole 
race of men to the rank of beaſts of burden, be- 


cauſe they had the misfortune not to have the 
tinge of red and white. 
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Were a man, who, with all the ardour of 
youthful paſſion, had juſt been gazing upon the 
fair boſom of a loved and beautiful miſtreſs, and 
afterwards marked the contraſt of that paradiſe 
of ſubJunary bliſs, to the African or-Indian hue, 
to exclaim in the terms which Mr. Jefferſon has 
uſed, he might be judged excuſable on account 
of the intoxication of his heated ſenſes—But 
when a grave philoſopher, who has paſſed the 
meridian of life, fits down to meliorate, by his 
writings and opinions, the condition of the 
ſlaves of his country, whoſe fetters have fixed an 
obliquity upon the virtue and humanity of the 
ſouthern Americans, I confeſs it appears to me 


not a little jejune and inconſiſtent, 


As to the whites being more elegantly formed, 
as aſſerted by Mr. Jefferſon, I muſt confeſs that 


it has never appeared ſo to me. On the contrary, 


I have often obſerved in families which have been 
remarkable for feeding their blacks well, and 


treating them in other reſpects with humanity, 


that their negroes have been as finely formed as 


any whites IT ever ſaw.---Indeed my admiration 
has often been arreſted in examining their 
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proportion, muſcular ſtrength, and athletic 


powers. 

If they ſecrete leſs by the kidneys, and more by 
the glands of the ſkin, which gives them a ſtrong 
and diſagreeable odour, it is alſo certain that 
white men, inhabiting ſouthern climates, do the 
ſame, more than in northern latitudes; by which 


means an evaporation takes place from the whole 


ſurface of the body, which produces that degree 


of cold which is requiſite to counteract the heat 


of the climate. As there is always a flow of bile 


proportionate to the degree of heat, the perſpir- 
able matter will be more or leſs ſaturated with 


that fluid which, from an antiſeptic quality, pro- 


duces that odour which is ſuppoſed to indicate 
an original difference; but which in reality may 


be diſcovered in a degres i in all black haired 
people 1 in all countries. 


No doubt, too, much of that odour 1s owing to 


their difference of living from that of the whites: 
for it is certain, that thoſe negroes who are 
_ cleanly, and live in the manner of their maſters, 


have leſs of it. 


1 


However, there can be no doubt but that the 


mu . ad 
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animal ſyſtem may be ſo materially affected by 


climate, as to require a length of time to reſtore 


it to its priſtine: ſtate; and whether man was 


aboriginal to Aſia, or whether every continent 


has ha! its Adam, is of no conſequence to the 


argument :—it is certain we are eſſentially the 


ſame in ſhape and intellect, 


« Comparing them by their faculties of me- 


mory, reaſon, and imagination, it appears to 


me,” ſays Mr. Jefferſon, © that in memory they 
are equal to the whites, in reaſon much inferior, 
as I think one could ſcarcely be found capable 
of tracing and comprehending the inveſtigation 
of Euclid; and that in imagination they are dull, 
taſteleſs, and anomalous. It would be unfair to 


follow them to Africa for this inveſtigation ; we 
will conſider them here on the ſame ſtage of the 
| Whites, and where the facts are not apocryphal on 


which a judgment is to be formed.“ 


Can any poſition be more puerile and incon- 


tent. We will conſider them on the ſame 


ſtage of the whites, and then a compariſon is 


not apocryphal.” Now I beg to know what 


can be more uncertain and falſe than eſtimating 
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or comparing the intelle& or talents of two de- 
{criptions of men ;—one enflaved, degraded, and 
fettered in all their acts of volition without a viſta, 
through which the rays of light and ſcience could be 
hot to illumine their ignorant minds. The other free, 
independent, and with the advantage of appro- 
priating the reaſon and ſcience which have been 
the reſult of the ſtudy and labors of the philo- 
ſophers and ſenſible men for centuries back. If 
there have been ſome ſolitary inſtances where 
negroes have had the advantage of education, 
they have ſhown that they are in no degree infe- 
rior to whites, though they have always had in 
this country the very great diſadvantage of aſſo- 
ciating only with their ignorant countrymen, 
which not only prevents that poliſh ſo eſſental to 
arreſt admiration, but which imperceptibly leads 


to ſervility from the pevlency of manners. 


Mr. Jefferſon's own arguments invalidate 
themſelves. « Homer told us, he * nearly 
Zoo years ſince,” 


« Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 


« Makes man a flave, takes half his worth away.“ 


Now it is moſt certain that the negroes in Ame- 
- K 2 
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rica have not only been enſlaved, but that they 
have exiſted under the moſt inhuman and 
nefarious tyranny, particularly in the ſouthern 
States. 


Baron de Tott, ſpeaking of the ignorance of 
the Turks, who are alſo ſlaves, but whites, ſaid 
that it was with difficulty that he could make 
them comprehend how two triangles could be 
equal to one right one.“ But it is only neceſſary 
to prove the nullity of Mr. Jefferſon's argu- 
ments to copy his own reflection. He aſks, © if 
the world has produced more than two poets 
acknowledged to be ſuch by all nations? How 
many mathematicians, how many great inventors 
in arts and fciences had Europe, north of the 
Alps, when the Romans croſſed thoſe moun- 
tains ?”” and then he ſays, © is was ſixteen centu- 
- ries before a Newton could be formed.” And 
after aſking theſe queſtions, he abſurdly expects 
that black poets and mathematicians are to 
ſpring up like muſhrooms. 8855 

However, a black in New England has com- 
poſed an ephemeris, which I have ſeen, and 
which men converſant in the ſcience of aftro- 


3 
nomy declare exhibits marks of acute reaſon 


and genius. 


To contend, however, that the world has pro- 
duced but two poets, is rather the aſſertion of 


a pedant than a philoſopher; and to maintain 


that no perſons read Milton and Shakeſpear 
with delight but Engliſhmen is not ſtrictly juſt. 
For every man of taſte and judgment who un- 
derſtands the Engliſh language to perfection, 
muſt read them, and many other Engliſh poets 
with the moſt animated pleaſure—and if the Je- 
ruſalem delivered, the Henriade, and the Luſiad, 
have only been generally read by the country- - 
men of the reſpective authors, it is not becauſe 


they have neither genius nor excellence, but be- 


cauſe it has been more the ſyſtem of education 
in Europe to ſtudy the claſſies than the modern 
languages, which has given a predominant pre- 
ference among the literati in every country to 
the Greek and Latin poet. 


„Religion has produced a Phillis Whately ; i 
but it could not produce a poet,“ is another of ll 
Mr. Jefferſon's dogmata. Phillis was brought 


from Africa to America, between ſeven and 
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eight years of age, and without any aſſiſtance 
from a ſchool education, and before ſhe was fif- 
teen years old wrote many of her poems. This 
information is atteſted by her then maſter, John 
Wheatly, dated Boſton, November 14, 1772. 
1 will tranſcribe part of her Poem on ima- 
gination, and leave you to judge whether it is 
poetical or not. It will afford you an opportu- 
nity, if you have never met with it, of eftimat- 
ing her genius and Mr. Jefferſon's judgment; 
and T thin, without any diſparagement to him, 
that, by compariſon, Phillis appears much the 
ſuperior. Indeed, I ſhould be glad to be in- 
formed what while upon this continent has writ- 
ten more beautiful lines, 

Imagination! who can ſins thy force 

Or who deſcribe the ſwiftneſs of thy courſe ? 

_ Soaring through air to find the bright abode, 
Tl' imperial palace of the thund'ring God, 


We on thy pinions can ſurpaſs the wind, 


And leave the rolling univerte behind: 

From ſtar to ſtar the mental optics rove, 

Meaſure the ſkies and range the realms above; 

There in one view we graſp the mighty whole, 
Or with new worlds amaze th' unbounded ſoul, 

Though winter frowns, to fancy's raptur'd eves 


The fields may flouriſh, and gay ſcenes ariſc; 
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The frozen deeps may burit their iron bands, 

And bid their waters murmur o'er the fands. 

Fair Flora may reſume her fragrant reipn, 
: And with her flow'ry fiches deck the plain 
Sylvanus may Ciffuſe his honours round, 

And ail the foreſt may with leaves be crown'd : 
Show'rs may deſcend, and dwell their gems diſcloſe. 


And nectar ſparkle on the blooming role,” 


Mr. Jefferſon has been equally ſevere upon 
Ignatius Sancho. But as I have not the ho- 
nour to be acquainted with Mr. Sancho's writ- 
ings, I ſhall conclude that that criticiſm 1s 
equally marked with prejudice. His ſaying, 
« that Terence was a ſlave, but not black,” is 
in contradiſtinction to the teſtimony of every 
other authority; who all agree, that he was not 
only an African, but a Numidian, who are all 


known to be black. 


But, to complete his paradoxes, Mr, Jefferſon 
has remarked, “ that the Indian with no advan- 


tage of education is eloquent and ingenious,” 


without recollecting that the ſavage is free while 


the poor African is enſlaved ; though he allows 
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that ſervitude deſtroys half the worth of the hu- 
man ſoul. 


But to do juſtice to his candour and heart, 1 
will give you his concluſion upen this ſubject : 
„The whole commerce between maſter and 
fave is a perpetual exerciſe of the moſt boiſter- 
cus paſſions, the moſt unremitting deſpotiſm on 
one part, and degrading ſubmiſſions on the other. 
Our children fee this, and learn to imitate it. 
The parent ſtorms, the child looks on, catches 
the lineaments of wrath, puts on the ſame airs, 
gives a looſe to his worſt of paſſions; and thus 
nurſed, educated, and daily exerciſed in tyranny, 


cannot but be ſtamped with odious peculiaris 
ties.” 


After making ſeveral moral reflections upon 
the ſubject of ſlavery, he finiſhes with theſe 
emphatical words. < Indeed, I tremble for my 
country, when I reflect that God is juſt :—that 
his juſtice cannot ſleep for ever: that, conſider- 
ing numbers, nature, and natural means only, a 
revolution of the wheel of fortune, an exchange 
of ſituation, is among poſſible events: that it 


may become probable by ſupernatural interfe- 
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rence ! The ALMIGHTY has no attribute which 


can take fide with us in ſuch a conteſt.“ 


You fee my dear friend, how powerful is the 
effect of habit and prejudice; that with ideas 
and principles founded in reaſon and truth, ſuffi- 
cient to demonſtrate that ſlavery deſtroys the 


energy of the human mind, and with a heart 


which does honour to Mr. Jefferſon as a man, 
his mind is fo warped by education and the ha- 


bit of thinking, that he has attempted to make 


it appear that the African is a being between the 


human ſpecies and the oran- outang; and ridicu- 
louſly ſuffered his imagination to be carried 
away with the idle tales of that animal's embrac- 
ing the negroe women, in preference to the fe- 
males of its own ſpecies, 

GREAT Gop ! how long is the world to be 
tantalized with ſuch paltry ſophiſtry and non- 
ſenſe | My pitv and indignation has been alter- 


nately excited ſince I have been writing this let- 

ter. But, I hope thoſe dazzling rays of phi- 

lanthrophy which gleam in the flattering account 

you have given me of the diſpoſition of your 

countrymen, will give a ſtab to the principles 
k 3 
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„ 
of domeſtic tyranny, and fix an odium upon 
thoſe leachers of human blood, as flagrant as 
they are contemptible. Farewell. In the liba- 
tions of this night, and appropriate hours of 
love and ſocial pleaſure, the object of uſing my 
feeble powers in attempting to alleviate the op- 
preſſions of the miſerable in every part of the 


world, ſhall not be forgotten. 
I remain, moſt affectionately, 


Yours, &c, 
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LETTER SL 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Your laſt favour gave me the moſt lively 
pleaſure; but, I fear, you have been too ſan- 
guine in the expectation, that the degree of loſs 
to the revenue in conſequence of the increaſed 
number who have left off the uſe of ſugar, will 


compel your parliament to aboliſh the flave 
trade upon the principle of policy, 

No doubt but the ſyſtem is impolitic under 
every conſideration; but when a government 
acts more upon principles of patronage, than 
upon a wiſe and liberal policy, little is to be ex- 


pected from opinions ſo vitiated and controuled 
by bad habits of thinking. 


Ignorant minds are always the moſt incorrigi- 
ble, and the devaſtations which folly and con- 
tumely have produced in its perſeverance in 


error, ſhews, in the ſtrongeſt of all poſſible light, 
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the advantage of philoſophy. While weak men 
dread what they call innovation, amendments 
will be very tardy; and until education with 
you is ameliorated, I expect your unnatural ſyſ- 
tem of ſlavery, chartered companies, &c. &c. 
will be continued. However, an æra will arrive 
when States who are more wiſe than your nation 
appears to be in the appropriation of uſeful 
truths, will eclipſe the brilliancy of your 
commerce, and then the ſpirit of a people 
renowned for their magnanimity will tear from 
the fair face of reaſon, the odious matt which 
has ſo long obſcured her luſtre, 


It requires no orzcular faculties to ſee that that 
period is r:pidly advancing, and it is to be pre- 
ſumed that the moſt conceited and ſtubborn 
ſteward would take ſome precaution againſt the 


dangers of an impending hurricane. 


Previous to your laſt requeſt, I had interſpericd 
in my different letters fome account of the 
natural hiſtory of this country, and had referred 
vou to Mr. Jefferſon for more full information; 
but as it is always with the greateſt pleaſure I 
write jp you, I ſhall give you ſuch an account 
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of it as the length of a letter and my knowledge 
of the ſubject will permit. | | 


I am too proud to make any apology for 
being obliged to give you in many inſtances the 
popular names of our vegetables, &c. &c.; for, I 
think, it is high time that the Linnæan deſigna- 
tion was angliciſed. 

Linnæus had great merit as firſt nomenclator 
in the ſcience of natural hiſtory, and no doubt 
did the world a great and eſſent ef go0d by pre- 
fering the Latin to the Swedifh language for his 
purpoſe. But from the perfection which botany 
and natural hiſtory have attained, I think the 
object of iumplifying, or rendering into Engliſh, 
the various terms in that ſcience, highly worthy 


the attention of ſome <iili;htened philoſopher, 


True, the Latin his kitherto been the moſt ge- 
neral Janguage in Europe among ſcientific men, 
and thus far the infancy of the ſtudy has been 
rapidly matured by the happy adoption. But 
the Engliſh language bids fair to ſuperſede it, 
and when we take a view of the different parts 
of the globe which are ſettled by people who 
| ſpeak Engliſh, and compare it with the per- 
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fection which that language has arrived at, I 


think it ſeems probable that in the courſe of 
time it will become univerſal, 


We have a variety of ſpontaneous kinds of 
graſs, for many of which we have no name, I 
have ſpoken of the cane and its properties in a 
former letter, which the farmer may conſider as 
a graſs, ſince it will anſwer every purpoſe of 
graſs to him. I have alſo mentioned our clover 
and rye-graſs. Beſides which, we have, of the 
graſs kind, the pea-vine, which in a ſmall de- 
gree reſembles your pea-vine, It has the fame 
kind of tendril, and runs up the cane, ſhrubs. 
and rye- graſs, which frequently grows inter- 
ſperſed with it. Its bloſſoms are of a reddiſh 
hue, and it produces a ſmall and imperfect pea. 
In the very rich ſoil, it grows from three to five 
feet high; but in general it does not exceed 
eighteen inches or two feet, and is not of fo 
luxuriant a growth as the vine of the cultivatcd 


pea, but has a much nearer reſemblance to graſs. 


Our other principal ſorts of natural graſs are, 
the buffalo, orchard, ſpear, blue, and crab 
graſſes. The buffalo graſs is rather coarſe, 
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grows from nine to eighteen inches high, and is 


generally found moſt plentiful in a middling ſoil. 
It has a broad leaf, and ſeems unworthy of cul- 
tivation. The latter kinds generally ſpring up 
after the land has been cultivated, and form ex- 
cellent paſtures; and are alſo capable of being 
made into hay, particularly the ſpear and blue 
graſs. 


Every part of the country abounds in a va— 
riety of natural flowers. The crocus, and a pro- 
fuſion of daiſies, appear on the approach of 
ſpring, which are ſucceeded by the daffodil, 
jonquil, hyacinth, tulip, and a multitude of 
other flowers, ſuch as heart's-eaſe, lilies, red and 
white, holly-hocks, pinks, golden rod, cowſlips, 
may- flowers, jeſſamine, columbine, honey-ſuckles, 
rock honey- ſuekles, tuberoſe, ranunculas, marſn- 5 


mallows, violets, roſes of different ſorts, &c. &c. 


Of herbs, &c. we have of the wild ſort DG 
joram, ſun-dew, ſage, thyme, Indian leaf, roſe- 
mary, angelica, fennel, lovage, mugwort, ox- 


eye, mother-wort, feverfew, cat's-mint, penny- 


royal, rue, mint, yarrow, burnet, nettle, ſanicle, 
rupture-wort, cudweed, white and black mai- 
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den-hair, colewort, ground-pine, tooth-wort, 
ground-ivy, lung-wort, mountain-polly, winter- 
green, hore-hound, ladies mantle, celadine, jew's- 
ear, horſe-mint, liver-wort, water-crefles, ſcur- 
vy-graſs, muſtard, hyſſop, tanſy, dock, aſmart, 
glaſs-wort, hellebore, wolf's-bane, ſpikenard, 


&c. &c. &c. 


You will obſerve, that we have adopted names 
which are common in Europe, and I preſume 
that it is the aMnity between your plants of the 
above names, and ours, which have produced 
theſe denominations. | How far they are appli- 
cable, requires a better botaniſt to determine than 
I profeſs to be; and to relate their different mi- 
nutiæ, would be both tedious and unſatisſactory, 
as it is impoſſible to give à juſt idea of their 


comparative ſimilarity by a deſcription. 


FARIN AC EHOUsS, LEGUMINOUs PLAN TS, &c. 


Indian corn Zea mays 
Wild cat Zezania equatica 
Wild rye 
Indian millet Holcus laxus 
Wild pea Dolichus 
Panic Panicum 


There are many of this ſpecies. 
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Lupine 

Teruſalem artichoke 
Cymlings 

Squaſhes 

Furſlain 


Lettuce 


Lupinus perernis 
Helianthus tubcroſus 
Cucurbita verrucoſa 


Cucurbita me lapepo 


Portulaca ole racea 


Lactuca viroſa. 


FIBROUSs PLAN Ts, &c. 


Wild hemp | 
Wild flax 
Wild hop 


Acnida cannabina 
Linum Virginianum 


Humulus cupulus. 


Roors, &c, 


Farſaparilla 

Indian phyſic 
Ipecacuanha 

Pleuriſy root 

Virginia ſnake root 
Black ſnake root 
Seneca rattleſnake root 
Valerian | 
Ginſeng 

Caſſava 


Granadillas 


* Sarſaparille 
Spiræa trifoliata 
Phychotria emetica 
Aſclepias decumbens 


Ariſtolochia ſerpentaria 


Adza racemoſa 


Polygala ſenega 


Valerian locuſta radiata 


Phanax quinquefolium 
Jatropha urens 


Paſhflora incarnata. 
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FRUITS, &c. 
Mulberry Morus 
Green-river plumb 


Barren, or red plumb 


Cherokee plumb Prunus ſylveſtris fructu- 
minori 
Wild cherry Prunus Virginiana 
Wild crab-apple Perus coronaria 
Perſimmon Dioſpyros Virginiana. 


There are various kinds of grapes. 


Scarlet ſtrawberries Fragaria Virginiana 

Wortleberries Vaccinium uliginoſum 
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Wild gooſeberries EKRibes groſſularia 

Wild currants | ; 

Cranberries Vaccinium oxycoccos 

Black raſberries Rubus occidentalis. 


May-apple. This apple is produced from an 
annual plant which is among the firſt vegetables 
that come forward in the ſpring ; it is about ten 
or twelve inches high, advancing rapidly to ma- 
turity, and the apple grows much in the man- 
ner of the potatoe ſeed, and 1s nearly of the ſame 
ſize, When ripe, it is of the colour of a pale 


E 


orange. The pulp is of a ſucculent nature, 


without any ſeed, and its flavour very much like 


the pine apple. It is ripe early in June. 


Acimene. This fruit grows upon a ſhrub, 


and is from four to five inches in length, and 


from one to one and a half diameter. The pulp 
is {\weet and tender. It ripens in July. 
Peakimine. A ſpecies of plumb, nearly the 


ze of the mogul plumb, but more delicious. 


Papaw. This fruit grows upon a tree from 


twelve to twenty-ſix feet high. It is in ſhape 


more like a ſeed cucumber than any thing elſe, 
It is ripe about midſummer. Its pulp is yellow, 
and ſomewaat of the conſiſtence of an indifferent 
melon, and its flavour very much like a cuſtard, 
but it is too luſcious to be agrecable; though, 


when boiled green, it is good eating. 


Nur TR EES, &c. 


Sealy bark hiccory Tuglans alba cortiæ ſqua- 
= moſo [Jeerſen. 
Common hiccory Juglans alba fructu mi- 


nore rancido [ Clayton, 
There are a variety of other kinds of hiccory 
which have not been deſignated. 


x 
| 
y 
» 
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Black walnut 5 Juglans nigra 
White walnut Juglans alba 
Cheſnut Fagus pla 
Hazel-nut Corylus wellana. 


Beſides the above, the Carolina ground- mut grows 
low down on the Miſſiſſippi, and the peccane in 
the Illinois, in the county of Cumberland, and 
every where near the mouth of the Ohio. It is 
about two-thirds of the ſize of an Engliſh wal- 
nut, and the ſhell ſmooth and tender. Mr. Jef- 
ferſon has given it a deſignation which is equal 
in length to the name of a Spaniſh cavalier, He 
ſpecifies it as the juglans alba, foliolis lanceola- 
tis, 2cuminatis, ferratis, tomentoſis, fructu mi- 
nore, ovato, compreſſo, vix inſculpto, dulci, 


putamine, tenerrimo. 


Poke Phytolacca decandra 
Plane-tree Platanus occidentalis 
Lime-tree Zilia Americana 
Poplar Liriodendron tulipifera 
Black poplar Populus nigra 
Red flowering maple Acer rubrum 
Umbrella- tree Magnolia tripetala 


Buck: eye EÆEſculus 


Aſpen 

Reed, or cane 
Locuſt 
Honey locuſt 
Parberry 
Dog- wood 
Snow - drop tree 
Holly 
Swamp laurel 
Portugal bay 
Catalpa 


Wild pimento 
Red bud 
daſſafras 


Common laurel of this 


country 
Cockſpur 

Red bay 
Dwarf roſe bay 
Spindle tree 


Evergreen ſpindle tree 


Elder 


| Candleberry myrtle 


Sumach 
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Populus tremula 
Arundo phragmitis 
Robinia pſeudo acacia 
Gleditſia 

Berberis vulgaris 
Cornus florida 
Chionanthus Virginia 
Hex aquifolium | 
Magnolia acuminata 
Laurus indica 


Bignonica catalpa 


Laurus benzoin 


Cercis Canadenſis 


Leurue ſaſſafras 


Not claſſed 
Cratœgus coccinea 


Laurus borbonia 


Rhododendron maximum 


Euonymus Europæus 


Euonymus Americanus 


Sambucus nigra 


Myrica cerifera 
Rhus. Not claſſed 


| 
| 
| 


Cotton tree 


Sat in- wood tree 
Coffee tree 

Dwarf laurel 
American aloe 

Ivy : 

Hemlock fir 

Papaw 

Trumpet honey-ſuckle 
Upright honey-ſuckle 


Juniper 
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Not claſſed 

Not claſſed 

Not claſſed 

Nalmia latifoliz 
Agave Virginica 
Hedera quinquefolia 
Pinus Canadenſis 
Annona triloba 
Lonicera ſemper virens 
Azalea nudiflora 


Juniperus Virginica 


Grows only in the ſouthern parts of the weſtern 


country. 
Black oak 
White oak 
Red oak 
Willow oak 
Cheſnut oak 
Black-jack oak 
Ground oak 


Live oak 


Quercus nigra 
Quercus alba 


Quercus rubra 
Quercus pliellos 


Quercus prinus 


Quercus aquatica [ Clayton. 

Quercus pumila [Dito. 

Quercus Virginiana 
[Miller. 


The live oak grows only low Jown on the Miſſi- 


ſippi, on this fide of the mountaia, 


1 
Sugar tree Acer ſaccharinum 
Which is the common name throughout this 


country for the ſugar maple. 


Beech _ Fagus ſylvatica 
White aſh Fraxinus alba 
Black aſh Fraxinus nigra | 
Elm Ulmus Americana | 
Slippery elm Not claſſed | 
Sweet elm Ulmus ſaccharina Ame- ; 
ricana f 
Button- wood tree Not claſſed | 
Black birch Betula nigra 1 
White birch Betula alba f 
Sweet gum Liquidambar ſtyraciflua 
Pitch pine Pinus tæda 


Grows only on the ſouthern branches of the 
Ohio, Weſt Florida, and the mountainous | 
parts of the country. 


White pine Pinus ſtrobus 


Grows only in the mountainous country. 
Yellow pine Pinus Virginica | 


Grows alſo in the mountains. 


Spruce pine ; Pinus foliis ſingularibus 


# [ Clayton 


_ — — — — ——— U — 
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Spruce pine grows moſtly upon the precipices ot 
river banks, upon the ſides of high hills, 
and never in the champaign country. 

Cypreſs Cypreſſus diſticha 

White cedar Cypreſſus thyoides 

The cypreſs and white cedar grow in abund- 
dance in the country contiguous to the gulf of 

Mexico, but in the country high up the rivers, 

very few of them are to be found. 


The beſt ſoil produces little timber but the lo- 
cuſt, cherry, walnut, buck-eye, ſugar- tree, elm, 
beech, aſh, ſatin- wood, and papaw. The mid- 
dle rate land oaks, hiccory. dog-wood, ſome 
ſugar- trees, and beech, What we call indiffer- 
ent land affords moſtly black and red oaks, ſome 
hiccory, gum, &c. and the more broken and 


hilly country (I mean the worſt land), black- 
jack oak, fir, NC. 


There is a variety of ſhrubs i in every part of 
the country, the principal of which are the myrtle 
and ſpice berry; and a number of different kinds 
of graſs, &c. that I am unable to deſcribe ; for, 
indeed, they have not all obtained popular names, 


and I am too ignorant of botany, as I have con- 
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felled, to attempt to claſs them; which, per- 
haps, is the fineſt field now open to a man of ge- 
| nius, in the ſcience of botany, upon the face of 
the globe. | 


Buffon, Kalm, D*Abenton, Cateſby, and Pen- 
nant, have all touched upon the natural hiſtory 
of America. The firſt and laſt have confined 
*themſelves chiefly to the deſcription of animals; 
and as they are juſtly admired for their talents, I 
ſhall confine myſelf merely to giving you a lift of 
the wild animals which are common to the weſt- 
ern country, and refer you to their works for the 
natural hiſtory. Such errors as Buffon had been 


drawn into from prejudice, Mr. Jefferſon has 


ably confuted. 

ANIMALS, WHERE COMMON. 
Buffalo. Biſon Between lat. 42 and 37 
Mooſe elk. Elan orig- | 

nal, palmated To the north of lat. 43 
Elk, round horned Between lat. 40 and 36 
Caribou. Renne To the north of lat. 43 
Red deer. Crof To the ſouth of lat. 40 


Roe. Chevrecul To the north of lat. 40 


) 
WHERE COMMON. 


To the north of lat. 42 


ANIMALS. 


Fallow deer. Daim 


Bear. Ours Every part of this country 
Wild cat. Chat ſauvage Ditto 

Wolf. Loup Ditto 

Glutton. Carcajou To che north of lat. 42 
Lynx. Loup cervier To the ſouth of lat. 40 
Beaver. Caftor To the north of lat. 37 
Otter. Loutre Between lat. 45 and 36 
Red fox. Renard To the north of lat. 39 


Grey fox. IHatis 
Hedge-hog. Herriſon 


To the ſouth of lat. 40 


To the north of lat. 40 


lartin. Marte To the north of lat. 38 
Weaſel. B:l tte To the ſouth of the lakes 
Water rat. Red dleu Between lat. 42 and 36 
Monax. Marmotte 


Flying ſpuirrel. Pa- 
latouche 


To the ſouth of lat. 40 


Fox ſquirrel Between lat. 39 and 36 
Black ſquirrel Between lat. 39 and 42 
Red ſquirrel To the ſouth of lat. 40 
Great grey ſquirrel To the north of lat. 38 
Little greyſquirrel Between lat. 38 and 32 


Ground ſquirrel 


Between lat. 40 and 36 
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ANIMALS. WHERE COMMON. 
Mink To the ſouth of lat. 44 
Shrew⸗ mouſe. Muſa- | 
raigne To the ſouth of lat. 43 
Roccoon. Raton | To the ſouth of the 


lakes as far as lat. 37 
Opoſſum. Sarique To the ſouth of lat. 41 


Viſon. Fouine 


Seunk. Mouffette. Co- 


nepate Between lat. 43 and 36 
Congar : 
Rabbit | Every part of this 


country, {but no where ſo numerous as on the 
other fide of the mountain, —(N. B. There is not 
a wild hare in all America.) 


Mouffette ſquaſh |  Betweea lat. 43 and 36 
Mouffette chinche 
Panther Io the north of lat. 33 
Wood chuck Between lat. 39 and 44 
Porcupine Io the north of lat. 42 
Dormouſe To the north of lat. 40. 


There are beſides moles, mice, and bats, ſe- 
veral other animals in the extreme parts of the 
country, I have omitted ſaying any thing re- 
L 2 
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ſpecting them, as I could not do it with ſuſſi- 
cient accuracy; but you will find, in Mr. Jef- 
ferſon's lift of the aboriginal animals of America, 


an account of the whole of them. 


I have already taken notice of the great bones 
which have been found in this country; but as I 
was not minute as to the eſtimate of their ſize, I 
ſhall juſt remark, that it was the opinion of your 
celebrated anatomiſt, the late Dr. Hunter, from 
an examination of the tuſks, that the mammouth 
was an animal entirely different from the ele- 
phant; and Mr. Jefferſon, who ſeems to have 
examined the 1keleton with curious attention, 
ſays, the bones beſpeak an animal of five or 
ſix times the cubic volume of the elephant, as 
Monſ. de Buffon has admitted.” And I have 
been informed by a gentleman who attended the 
lectures of Dr. Cline, in London, that this in- 


genious anatomiſt uſed to produce one of the 


tuſks of the mammouth, when he was lecturing, 
and declared that the animal muſt have been 
carnivorous. 3 

In my account of the birds of this country, I 


ſhall moſtly give you the Linnæan deſignation, 


( 


n preference to Cateſby's, though Cateſby's de- 
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ſignation is moſt general. 


PopurAR Names. 


Bald eagle 
Turkey buzzard 
Sparrow hawk 
Forked tail hawk 


Pigeon hawk 
Fiſhi*s Rawk 


Field martin 


Little owl Y 


Tyrant martin or king 
bird 

Perroquet 

Red headed wood 
pecker 

Large red creſted ditto 

White bill ditto 

Gold winged ditto. 

Red bellied ditto 

Small ſpotted ditto 

Yellow bellied ditto 

Hairy ditto 


Lixxnzan' DEs1GxaA- 


TION. 


Falco leucocephalus 


Vultur aura 


Falco ſparverius 
Falco furcatus 


Falco columbarius 


Accipiter piſcatorius 


Strix aſio 


Laninus tyrannus 


Pſittaccus 


Picus erythrocephalus 


Picus pileatus 
Picus principalis 


Picus auratus 


Picus Carolinus 


Picus pubeſeens 
9 


Picus varius 


Picus villoſus 


— 
— — — — 
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PopULAR NAES. 


Blue jay 
Crow black bird 


Baltimore bird 


Baſtard Baltimore dit- 


to 
Carolina cuckoo 
Field lark 
Red winged blaek 
bird 
Robin red breaſt 
Red thruſh 


Mocking bird 


Little thruſh 
Purple finch 
Lettuce bird 
Cowpen bird 
Little ſparrow 
Towhe bird 


Blue linnet 


Corvus criſtalus 


Oriolis ſpurius 


Linn zan DREBSIGNA- 
TION. 


Gracula quiſcula 


Oriolis Baltimore 


Cuculus Americanus 


Sturnus niger alis ſuper- 
nerubentibus C. 
Turdus migrator ius 


Turdus rufus 


Turdus minor cinerco 


albus non maculatus 
[. Cate/oy. 
Turdus minimus [| Cate/by. | 
Fringilla purpurea 
Carduelis Americanus 
Paſer, fuſeus. ¶ Cateſby. 
Paſerculus ([ [Cateſby. 
Fringilla erythrophthal- 
| ma | 
Tanagta cyatica 
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PoPULAR NAMES. 


Painted finch 


Rice bird 

Snow bird 

Red bird 

Blue groſs beak 
Creſted fly catcher 


Summer red bird 
Red ſtart 


Cat bird 

Black cap fly catcher 
Little brown fly catcher 
Red-eyed fly catcher 
Blue bird 

Wren 

Yellow creſted chat- 
terer 
Whip poor Will 


Great bat or goat 
ſucker 
Houſe martin 


American ſwallow 


* 


LIN NVXKAN DESIONA- 
TION, 
Emberiza biris 
Emberiza oryzivora 
Emberiza hyemalis 
Loxia Cardinalis 
Loxia Cerulea 
Muſcicapa erinita 
Muſcicapa rubra 
Muſcicapa ruticilla 


Muſcicapa Carolinienſis 


Muſcicapa nigreſcens 


Muſcicapa fuſca 
Muſcicapa oculis rubris 


Motacilla ſialis 


Motacilla regulus 


Motacilla trochilus 
Caprimulgus minor Ames 


Caprimuſgus (Cateſby. 


ricanus 


Hirundo purperea 
Hirundo pelaſgia 


„) 
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PoPpULar NAMES. 
Yellow titmouſe 
Yellow throated creeper 


Hooded titmouſe 
Yellow rump 
Finch creeper 
Creſted titmouſe 


Nut-thatch 


Small nut-thatch 
Humming bird 
Hanging bird 
Pine creeper 
King fiſher 
Kildee 

Soree | 
Ground dove 
Wild pigeon 
Turtle dove 
Lark 


LIN NRAN DSIGNA- 


TION. 


Parus Carolinenſis 


[ Cateſoy. 
Parus Americanus gut- 
ture luteo [ Cateſby. 


Parus cucullo nigro 


Parus Virginianus 


Parus Americanus, 


Parus bicolar 


Sitta capite nigro 
[ Cateſoy. 


Sitta capite fuſco [ Ditto. 


N Trochilus colubris 


Certhia pinus 
Alcedo alcyon 


_ Charadrius vociferus 


Rallus Virginianus 


Columba paſſerina 


Columba migratoria 


Columba Carolinienſis 


Allauda Alpeſtris 


1 
PoruLAR Naugs. LIN N REAN DESIGNA= 
TION. 

Night hawk 

Cat owl 

Screech owl Strix Americana (Booth) 

Crow Corvus 

Crane Ardea Canadenſis 
Whet hawk 

Great grey eagle 

Feather head turkey 


buzzard 

Large pouch pelican 

Raven 

Houſe ſwallow Hirundo ruſtica 
[Feferſon. 

Ground ſwallow Hirundo riparira [ Ditto. 

Cormorant 
Squatting ſnipe 
Whiſtling plover 


_ Woodcock or mud hen 


Yellow winged ſnipe 
Red bird with black 
wings 


Wagtail 


Top- AR Names. 


Wild gooſe 

Buffel head duck 
Small brown duck 
White face teal 
Blue winged teal | 
Green winged teal 
Summer duck 


Blue winged ſhovler 


Round creſted duck 
Pied bill dopchick 
Large creſted heton 
Creſted bittern 
Blue heron 
Small bittern | 
Small white heron 


Indian hen 


Wood pelican 
White curlew 


Brown curlew 


( 
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LINN AN DtestGoNa- 
TION, | 
Anas canadenſis 


Anas bucephala 


Anas ruſtica 


Anas diſcras 


Anas ſponſa 
Anas Americanes chriſ. 
taluſelegans. [ Cateſby. 


Mergus cucullatus 


Colymbus podiceps 
Arden Herodias 
Ardea violacea 
Ardea cærulea 
 Ardea vireſcens 
Ardea æquinoctialis 


Ardea ſtellaris America- 


[LCataſty. 


na 


Tantalus loculator 


FTantalus alber 


Tantalus fuſcus 
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We have beſides, the duck and mallard, wid- 
geon, canvaſs back, wood duck, black duck, 
ſprig tail, white head duck, black head duck, 
ballcoot, water pheaſant, mow bird, blue peter, 


ſwan, loon, mountain pheaſant or grouſe, which 
I mentioned in a former letter, quail, wild tur- 


key, &c. &c. 


I have now, my dear friend, complied with 
your with as far as it is in my power, a country 
ſo new and extenſive requires more time, and 
more room than a letter will admit of to give 
you a complete idea of its natural hiſtory ; but, 
I flatter myſelf, it will afford you a. general idea 
upon the ſubject; and when the unfolding co- 
vers of a new creation juſt burſting from the 
womb of nature ſhall draw men of ſcience, to 
trace and inveſtigate the various phznomena 
which this country exhibits, I have no doubt 
but the world will receive much pleaſure and in- 


ſtruction. 


The moment I have been able to collect an 
accurate account of the preſent numbers of the 
different tribes of Indians, which have hitherto 


1 
been conſiderably exaggerated, I will write to 
you upon the ſubject. In the mean time I ſhall 


remain 


Your true and affectionate friend. 


EE T TEN TI. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, KENTUCKY, 


You will, no doubt, have heard of the defear 
of our army with the particulars, before this 
will reach you. It is ſurpriſing, that the expe- 
rience of upwards of thirty years warfare with 
the Indians, ſhould not have taught us before 
now, that our ſucceſs or loſs in theſe rencontres, 
was to be expected alone from the abilities or 


talents of the Commanding Officer. 


From the time of the defeat of General Brad- 
dock to the preſent period, the Americans have 
been ſucceſsful, or unſucceſsful in tacſe expedi- 
tions, in the exact proportion to the knowledge 
which our Generals have had of Indian dexterity 


and ſtratagem. 
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No man is more wiiling to allow to General 
St. Clair the merit of being an accompliſhed 
_ gentleman, a brave and judicious officer, than 
I am. But I cannot help lamenting, at the ſame 
time, that men are not employed upon theſe oc- 
caſions (when there are ſo many in the United 
States) who have from their infancy been accuſ- 
tomed to ſuch perils, and vradlifed in the neceſ- 
ſary vigilance, to ward off the effects of that ſin- 


gular prowels of thoſe heroic people. 


There is an error ſomewhere. I am afraid 
that our General confided too much in the com- 
parative ſtrength and diſcipline of his army. It 
would have been better if he had recollected an 
expreſſion of the late King of Pruſſia. «< However 
well-founded any good opinion of ourſelves may 
be, ſecurity in war is always datigerous; and ra- 
ther than be negligent it is better to take ſuper- 

fluous precaution,” Our army certainly was 
taken by ſurptiſe. They had not time to form 


| when the enemy commenced their attack, which 


„ 

proves the juſtneſs of that great ſoldier's re- 
flection. 

Every man who engages in the perileus vo- 
cation of a ſoldier ought to recollect before 
hand, the ſacrifices he will be obliged to make of 
pleaſurable indulgence, and in many inſtances 
of his conſtitution, But when a ſervice df 
danger calls him to the defence of his coutttry, 
or to avenge the inſults which tyratiny or bar- 
bariſm have offered, it becomes ignominious 
not cheerfully to forego every gratification 
which is incompatible with heroiſin. It is 
equally ignominious to put any conſideration in 


competition with the certainty of ſucceſs. 


- Lkacw.that it has been Wuch the caſe wich us 
to relax in diſcipline for fear of haraſſing our 
| a In Indian wars it is neceſſary to obſerve 
this rule, which infallibly leads to vigtory when 
the combat otherwiſe is upon an equal footing— 
Never be ſurpriſed. To prevent which, it is 
only neceſſary to move with ſtrong and active 


„„ 
flanks, to keep powerful and vigilant guards, and 
to have your whole army under arms every morn- 
ing at leaſt an hour before boeale of day ; which 
will effectually prevent a ſurpriſe, as the Indians 
never attack when their enemy is in force during 
the night. Move in compact order, and, though 
you may be haraſſed in a degree, yet with an 
army of two thouſand men well appointed, it 
would be no difficult matter to paſs through the 


whole weſtern country. 


I hope I have not appeared too ſtrenuous in 
endeavouring to wipe away the ſtain, which our 
recent defeat has brought upon the valour of my 
countrymen. - There has appeared a langour in 
the execution of our. meaſures reſpecting Indian 
affairs, which has not -only brou ght an obloguy 
upon the wiſdom of 'ouricouncils, but has ſub- 
jected us to loſſes which are as baneful to our po- 


pulation, as they are affecting to our ſympathy. 


Many of us have cauſe to mourn the loſs of 


ſome friend or dear relation. Among the ſlain 
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233) 
was a youth of the moſt promiſing hopes and 
ſplendid talents—talents which might have prov- 
ed ornamental to his country and uſeful to man- 
kind. | 

} know you will excuſe me for appropriating 
to the death of my young friend, with a ſlight al- 
teration, thoſe beautiful lines in the Iliad with 
which Homer deſcribes the death of Euphorbus, 

tt tio tas 


Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, 


Lifts the gay head, in ſnowy flow'rets fair 

And plays and dances to the gentle air, 

When lo! a whirlvind from high heav'n invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its ſhades ; 
It lies uprooted from its genial bed, 3 

A lovely ruin now defaced and dead. 

Thus young, thus beautiful,“ brave Marſhal” lay, 


While the fierce © Indian tore his life away.” 


The expedition conducted under the id 


of General Scott terminated with ſucceſs. In- 


deed from the firſt ſettlement of Kentucky not 
one of our expeditions have failed, The watch- 


ful Indians whorare always near us, and ſcarcely 
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ever to be bertel but in force, obſerve the 
motions of our army, and readily determine 
from our vigilance whether an attack will prove 


hazardous to them or not. 


I ſhall begin my enumeration with the 
ſouthern Indians, and proceed with thoſe of the 
greateſt proximity; taking care to comprehend in 
the ſchedule the various tribes which we have any 
diſtin&t knowledge of to the northward of the 
chain of lakes which bounds our empire to the 
north, and thoſe to the weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, 
and ſouth of the Miſouti, 


Talsks. | WHERE THEY R188. No. 

Cherokees In the country between 

. the great bend of the 
Tenaſee and the ridges 

of hills, (which are 
called che Allegany 
mountains) the weſtern 


limits of Georgia, and 


Fairs. 


Chacktows 


Upper Creeks 


Lower Creeks 


Natchez 
Alibamons 


Chekaſaws 
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WHERE THEY RESIDE No. 
the eaſtern branches of 
the Mobile 2500 

Between the ſaid great 


bend, the Miſſiſſippi 


and Natchez 6000 
| Between the head branches 


of the river Apala» 
chies, Eaſt Florida, the 


Cherokee nation, and 


| the Miſiiſipyi 250 


Between the upper Crecks 


and the gulf of Mex- 
ico 5 1000 
A little to the eaſt f 


the Natchez 100 


Between the Natchez and, 


New Orleans 400 


Between the ſouthern l- 


mits of Cumberland, 


— A. 8 „* 
. — 


FTRIBESö 


Lezars 


Piankiſhas, Ver- 


Upper Piankiſ- 
has 


Ouitatonons 


Miamis 
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WHERE THEY RE SIDE. No, 


the Chacktaw nation, 


and the head waters of 


— 


the Mobile 500 

Between the mouth of the 
Ohio and Wabaſh 300 

Between the Wabaſh and 


milions, and Illinois 600 
Maſcontins | 
IIIinois Near Cahokia 260 
 Kaſkaſkias Near Kaſkaſkia 0 
Pianrias Upon the Illinois river 400 
Shakies 


Near fort Oniatonon upon 


the Wabaſh 170 
Near fort Oniatonon upon 
the Wabaſh 300 
Near fort Oniatonon upon 


| the Wabaſh 260 


Near fort St. Joſeph 200 


- T'rIBEs: WHERE THEY RESIDE. No. 
Twigtwees | Upon the great Miami 
river near fort Miami 200 
Wyandots Between fort St. Joſeph 
and Detroit | 200 
Cohunewagas Near Sanduſky © 200 
Mingoes On a ſouthern branch of 
| the Sciota 50 
Mohiccons | Between the Sciota and 


Muſkingum | 40 


Shawnees | | On the head branches of 


the Sciota, (reduced by 
the late action to leſs 
than) | 250 
Delawares In the country between 
lake Erie and the head 
branches of the Mu. 
kingum, who have alſo 
ſuffered i in the late dif- 


ferent actions, and ĩt 19 


ſuppoſed they are re- 

| duced from 600 to. 450 

Delawares, or At different villages upon 
Linnelinopies” the north branch of the 


623860 


 Txrinms. WRERE THEY RESIDE. No. 


Suſquehanna | 40⁰ 
Aughquagahs Upon an eaſtern branch of 
the Suſquehanna 150 
Nanticocs Between Owegy and the 


moſt eaſtern branch of 
| the Suſquehanna I $0 
Mohiccons Between Chagnet and O- 
| wegy, upon a barnch 
| of the Suſquehanna 70 
-Conoieg | Between Utfinanzound Td 
FEE | Chagnet, to the eaſt- 
ward of the moſt eaſt- 
ermoſt branch of the 
1 SGiauſquehanna | 40 
Saponies D pon a north branch of 


1 the Suſquehanna 30 
5 Munſies „„ Diahago, upon the 
| 8 north branch of the N 


$5 | Suſquehanna 120 
: Senecas Upon the waters of the 
| Ohio, lake Erie, lake 
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TRIBE. WHERE THEY RESIDE, No. 

Ontario, and Suſque 
| hanna | 550 
Cayugas Upon the Cayuga, and 

| near the north branch 

| of the Suſquehanna 180 

Onondagoes | Near Onondago 200 


Oneidas | On the eaſt ſide of Onei- 
| | da, and head branches 


of the Suſquehanna 250 


Tuſcaroras Between the Oneidas.and 
Onandagoes 170 

Mohocks Upon the weſtern branch 
of Mohock river 140 


(The laſt- mentioned fix tribes conſtitute what 


are known by the name of the Six Nations.) 


Orondocs Near the three rivers 100 

Abenakies Near the three rivers 1 50 

Little Algonkins Near the three rivers 100 
Poutecotamies ET Between St. Joſeph's and i 
Detroit 270 | 


Ottawas b Near Detroit 500 
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Tapes WHERE THEY RESIBE. No. 
Chippawas _ On Saguinam bay of lake 
Huron 200 
Ottawas (a dif- On Saguinam bay of lake 
ferent tribe) Huron | 150 


Chippawas (ſe- Near Michillimackinac, 
veral tribes of) fort St. Mary's, on lake 7h 


Superior, and upon the 


ſouthern ſhores of that 


lake 5500 
Shakies | Pauns bay, on lake Micht- 
= gan 400 
Mynomamies Near Pauns bay, on lake 
Michigan „ 
Ouiſconſings Ouiſconſing river 300 
Kickapous z Upon the ſouthern head 


branches of the Miſſiſ 
ſöppi, and the waters of 


lake Michigan - 2890 


Otogamies | Between the Jake of the 
Wood and Miſkfppi 300 


1 


Tries, WHERE THEY RESIDE. No: 


On lake Michigan and 


Miſcotens 


Miſcothins 
Outimacs 


Muſquaries 


Sioux 


Ottagaumies 
Winnibagoes 


Killiſtinoes 


Naudoweſies p 


between that and the 


Miſſiſſippi 400 


Between lake Michigan 


and the Miſkſſippi 340 


Between lake Michigan 


and lake t. Clare 200 


Upon the ſouthern waters 


of lake Michigan 200 


On the eaſtern head 
branches of the Miſſiſ- 


ſuppt, and the iſlands of 


lake Superior 500 
On the head waters of the | 
Miſſiſſippi 1 300 
On the head waters of the 
Miſkſippi 2800 
On lake Superior | 


x 


Between Michigan and 
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Oſevegatchies 


C onnaſedagoes 


Cohunnewagoes 
Michmacs 


Ameliſtis 


Chalas 


Nipiſſins 
Algonquins 


Round-heads 


Meſſaſagues N 


Kris 
Aſſinaboes 


Barbus, Llancs or 
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TRriBEss WHERE THEY RESIDE. No. 


lake Superior 500 


Near Swagatehy, on the 


river St. Lawrence 100 
Near Montreal yo 
Near Montreal 1 0 


4 


On the river St. Lawrence 500 


- 


On the river St. Lawrence 400 


On the river St. Lawrence 100 


Near the head waters of 


the Ottawas river 30⁰ 


Towards the head waters 

of the Otta was river 2 50 

On-riviere aux Tetes boules, 
or Round- head river 2000 


Between lake Superior and 


lake Huron 1500 
Upon lake Chriſtineaux 1200 
Lake Aſſinaboes 1200 
lake Aſſinaboes 


and the lake of the 
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Trips. WHERE THEY RESIDE. No. 


Wood 1400 
Sioux of the - On the head and weſtern 
Meadows branches of the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi 2900 
Sioux of the On the head and weſtern 
Woods branches of the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi oy 4000 
Sioux Between the head waters 
of the Miſkfippi and 
Miſouri | 3000 
Ajoues North of the Padoucas 1000 
White Panis South-eaſt of the Miſouri 1500 
Speckled Panis South of the Miſouri 1200 
Padoucas 50 South of the Miſouri | 500 
Grandeſeaux - South of the Miſouri 800 
Canſes South of the Miſouri 1000 
: Oſages South of the Miſouri 400 
Miſouris | On the Miſouri 1500 
Arkanzas £ 'On the river Arkanzas 1000 


There are ſeveral other tribes, known by the 
name of Caoujtas, Linways, Webings, Ouſaſoys, 
M 2 
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Les Pauns, Folle Avoine, Mineamis, &c. &c. | 


But the different tribes have been ſo confounded 


one with another, that it is impoſſible to collect 


any diſtin information reſpecting their ſitua- 


tion or numbers; which I apprehend has pro- 
ceeded from the imperfect knowledge travellers 
have had of the weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, and to 
the north of lake Michigan and lake Superior; 


and which has precluded the poſſibility of gain- 


ing any accurate intelligence from them. Horw- 


ever the above liſt has been corrected from the 


accounts of Croghan, Boquet, Carver, Hutchins, 


and Dodge, and by the comparative teſtimony of 


the beſt informed men I have been able to meet 


with; and whoſe knowledge upon this ſubject, 
though they have not written, I ſhould prefer 


to either of the above authorities, who were 


obliged to take the greateſt part of what they 


have related, from hearſay, or proceed upon. 


conjecture. 


There are ſeveral.vagrant tribes, called Chia- 


kaneſſou, Onanakina, Machecous, and Souiki- 


( 245 ) 
las, from the Cherokees, Chacktaws, and Creeks; 
but I ſhould ſuppoſe, theſe included, that my 


account of thoſe tribes is tolerably exact. 


By this liſt, which 1 preſume will appear as 
accurate as the ſubject will admit of, the aggre- 
gate numbers of Indians will be found leſs than 
60,000 who inhabit the country from the gulf of 
Mexico, on both ſides of the Miſſiſſippi, to the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, and as far weſt as the 
country has been explored, that is to the head 
waters of the Miſſiſſippi, and from thence to the 
Miſouri (I do not mean the head of it), and be- 


tween that river and Santa Fe. 


I have been able to learn very little informa- 


tion reſpecting the Indians between Santa Fe and 
the gulf of Mexico, and till leſs of thoſe who 
inhabit the country between the river St. Jo- 
ſeph's and California, However we are in no 
way affected by them at preſent; and it is not 
very likely that we ever ſhall ; for, it is to be 
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preſumed, that the federal government, in the 
extenſion of its empire, will take fuch precau- 
tions as muſt prevent the horrors of ſuch ſan- 
guinary warfare and maſſacre, as have hitherto : 


marked the progreſs of its growth. 


Certainly it is time that decided meaſures were 


taken; if poſſible, to civilize them; and if not, 


to confine them to particular diſtricts ; that is, 


by the vigour of our meaſures, to ſhew them 
that we are not to be trifled with ; and whenever 
a tract of country is to be ſettled, let the de- 
markation be obvious, and the terms of ſettle- 
ment definitive; and by affording protection to 
the pacific, and chaſtiſing the licentious, it may 
be expected in time, that ſome a nelioration will 
take place in their ſavage and ſanguinary diſpo- 


ſitions. 


Vou will obſerys that the moſt numerous tribes 
are the greateſt diſtance from us; and it is very 


certain, that in proportion to their diſtance from 


| the whites, they are unacquainted with the uſe of 
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fire- arms. All the nations north of lake Supe- 


rior, and thoſe beyond the Miſſiſſippi, as well as 


thoſe on the Miſouri, uſe only bows and arrows; 
of that when you take a view of their ſcattered 


ſituation, the various cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions 


4 


which it is neceſſary to reconcile, in order to pro- 


duce perſeverance and unity of action, and what 


a ſmall proportion of them have the apparatus, 


or underſtand the uſe of muſquetry, or poſſeſs 


reſources ſufficient to enable them to carry on 


laſting hoſtilities againſt the power of our in- 
creaſing numbers, it muſt be obvious, that even 


our defcat will haſten their ruin. 


Though we (or rather the federal troops) have 


been defeated ſeveral times, yet we ſhall ſoon 
eſtabliſh a permanent ſecurity againſt ſavage in- 
vaſions and maſſacre ; for, though we have not. 


acted entirely like Hercules, who ceſtroyed the 


 ſerpents while an infant in his cradle, ſtill, I. 


preſume, we ſhall do it in our approach to ma- 


turity. 
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The French, by conciliating the manners of 
the ſavages, and by their diffuſing a more gene- 
ral knowledge among them of the uſe of fre- 
arms, firſt rendered tem formidable to the 
whites. The animoſity continued to exiſt until 
the commencement of the late war, Then that 
ver y policy was practiſed by the Engliſb, which they 
Had formerly fo ſeverely reprobated in the French. 


In the various ſkirmiſhes and actions which 
have been fought between us, they have acquired 
a moſt wonderful dexterity and heroic intrepidi- 
ty; but, in theſe acquiſitions, they probably 
have laid the foundation of their own extindtion; 
for our defeats but add to our {trength; and 
when you recollect their comparative numbers 
with ours, and the comparative fecundity of our 
women, I think the circumſtance does not appear 
problematical, 

However, that is not our wiſh. We would 
gladly teach them the bleſſings of peace; and ſo 
far did the Aſſembly of Virginia carry this diſpo- 
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ſition, in the year 1784, that, the more effec- 
tually to accelerate ſo deſirable an end, they 
took it into conſideration to paſs an act offering 
bounties to ſuch men and women as would inter- 
marry with the Indians. But as the animoſities 
which then exiſted between them and the back 
ſettlers had ariſen to ſuch a height, it was thought 
moſt adviſeable to poſtpone it until there ſhould 
be a ſtable peace, and till the whites and they 
were reconciled ; but that never will be the caſe 
until we are in poſſeſſion of Niagara and Detroit. 


Farewell, 


F:-1 NI $. 


